PACKAGE 





The knack of making a line effective 


One of the deans of packaging re- 
views operable shortcuts and equip- 
ment innovations contributing to line 
efficiency—stressing quick changeover, 
ease of machine-to-machine transfer of 
containers. (See page 31) 


Want to determine filling machine accuracy? 


A close look (complete with workable 
e equations) at how to analyze test 
In this Issue— data, set average overfills and allow- 


able underweights, establish control 


Our editorial index for 1958 limits—all to develop a system of 


package weight control. (See page 


Starting on Page 72 35) 
Ten steps to package superiority 


Turning out flexible packages (using 
nitrogen) that resist water vapor and 
oxygen transfer for two years calls 
for specifications, tests, and a desire 
for quality by those concerned with 
developing and producing these pack- 
ages. (See page 42) 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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Translation: “For fast, money-saving overwrapping, there’s 
nothing like our Scandia machine.” 


wa 


‘And in hundreds of plants 
in 49 other countries—from 
Peru to the Philippines, 
from Seuthern Rhodesia 
to Thailand — Scandia’s 
"machines evoke the same 
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Makers of Standard and Custom Machines for Bundl 
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OOK at these bundled packages 
iy of Electric Auto-Lite original 
service parts. Snugly sheathed 
with gleaming VITAFILM, they 
get quick and certain identification 








—lasting protection. 










What’s more, when you bundle 
with an overwrap of beautifully 
transparent VITAFILM, expensive 
cartons can be eliminated. 








And remember, VITAFILM 
heat-seals with a positive weld— 





S marter, 
a 
b the problems. For expert help, call in 
the Goodyear Packaging 


QS De: é; LS ' Engineer, or write: Goodyear, 
U eC , Ne geal? Packaging Films Dept. X-6432, 
& %, ad Akron 16, Ohio. 
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doesn’t rip or split. Adapts 
readily to automatic high-speed 






packaging equipment. 






In fact, with VITAFILM prices 
now so low, it’s thrifty and smart 






to use this “quality control 






packaging” to solve your 
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Vitafilm, a Polyvinyl chloride —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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For your calendar 


February 20-23. 52nd Annual Exhibit of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Contact: Mr. W. D. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, 4630 
Montgomery Avenue, Washington 14, 
D.C. Telephone: Oliver 6-6979. 


February 21-24. 52nd Annual Convention 
of the National Canners Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Con- 
tact: Mr. Nelson H. Budd, National 
Canners Association, 1133 20th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Telephone: 
Executive 3-7030. 


March 31-April 1-2. Annual meeting of 
the Research & Development Associ- 
ates, Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact: Col. Rohland A. Isker, secre- 
tary, Research & Development Asso- 
ciates, Food and Container Institute, 
1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. Telephone: Lafayette 3-5500, 
Ext. 4262. 


April 13-15. AMA National Packaging 
Conference, Palmer House; Chicago. 
Contact: Mr. John L. Wood, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, New York. Tele- 
phone: Judson 6-8100. 


April 13-16. 28th AMA National Packag- 
ing Show, Chicago International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Illinois. Contact: 
Mr. John L. Wood, American Man- 

Association, 1515 Broadway, 


New York. Telephone: 


agement 
New York 36, 
Judson 6-8100. 


May 17-21. Annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
tact: Col. C. S. Lawrence, Institute of 
Food Technologists, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Telephone: 
Andover 3-6268. 


November 16-18. 21st Annual National 
Packaging Forum of Packaging Insti- 
tute, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 
Contact: Mr. Charles A. Feld, execu- 
tive director, Packaging Institute, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7-8875. 


Nov. 17-20. Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute Show, New York 
Coliseum, New York. Contact: Hanson 
& Shea, Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Telephone: Atlantic 
1-8552. 
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Articles 


Practical pointers to packaging line efficiency, by Sam E. Noble, vice president 
for production, The Chattanooga Medicine Company 

Showing how equipment innovations contribute to fast changeovers, ease of ma- 
chine-to-machine container transfer, and general effectiveness. 


A practical approach to a weight-control program, by John E. Reynolds, industrial 
engineer, The Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company 

Second part of a three-part article, stressing (in this part) how to analyze data, 
set overfills, underfills, control limits. 


Inspire your workers to produce effective packages, by Robert F. Dale, director, 
research engineering laboratory, production and research departments, Red Star Yeast 
and Products Company 

A ten-point program to insure the quality of flexible packages (using nitrogen) 
that require two years’ shelf life. 


How to locate optimum placement of cushioning for liquids in glass containers, 
by Allyn C. Beardsell, president, and Jerome J. Kipnees, assistant to the president, Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc. 

Third part of a three-part article stressing (in this part) the basis of cushioning 
selection, importance of correctly placed pieces. 


Packaging Institute holds 20th annual forum 
Summarizing the material and opinions offered by representative speakers parti- 
cipating in PI’s annual forum recently held in Chicago. 


Packaging highlights from annual SPHE short course 
Reviewing some of the major points made by speakers at the packaging sessions 
of SPHE’s short course, which took place recently in Chicago. 


Michigan State steps up drive for $2,000,000 for School of Packaging building 
Lack of facilities means reducing the enrollment of students in the nation’s only 
four-year packaging program. 


Cumulative annual index 

Presenting our 1958 articles classified by such headings as authors, materials, 
production line methods and techniques, research and development, and manage- 
ment and control of packaging. 


Package Engineering is indexed in Engineering Index. 
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Underwater photograph shows strength of new 
M/R boxes. Regular corrugated box (left) col- 
lapsed in nine minutes under one concrete 
block. M/R box (right) stood strong and firm 
after one hour under two concrete blocks. 


Important news about Hinde & Dauch’s 
new M/R(moisture resistant) corrugated 
boxes: Hydrocooler tests show M/R 
boxes shed water; stay strong and dur- 
able for packing and shipping all kinds 
of wet products. Moreover, M/R boxes 
stack high and straight, save packing and 
handling time, provide remarkable prod- 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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New WR Corrugated Boxes. 


Stay strong when wet...even under water! 


uct protection. Initial tests indicate ship- 
ping damage to peaches reduced 50%. 
The smooth, clean surfaces of new M/R 
boxes can be colorfully printed with your 
brand message. H&D Package Engineers 
are ready to design an M/R corrugated 
box for your product. Write, wire or 
phone for complete information today! 


ei itm ka a eR Rte Alli la Nt 


HINDE & DAUCH Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
5812 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new M/R 


orrugated board. 
Name . ‘ - ——— — 
Company_—___ . 


Address — seein imatiaig — —_ 
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A few weeks ago, Society of In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers (SIPMHE) a 
nounced that it was changing its 
name to Society of Packaging and 
Handling Engineers. 

This is, I think, a step in the 
right direction, although I think a 
better name would be Society of 
Packaging Engineers—a name that 
parallels the thoughts expressed in 
this column in September suggest- 
ing a single professional member- 
ship in the packaging field 
sponsored jointly by the above 
mentioned group and Packaging 
Institute. 

The reasoning behind this sug- 
gestion is that it is illogical to split 
the technical packaging men be- 
cause of differences in how the 
product is sold. I also suggested 
that SIPMHE, or Society of Pack- 
aging and Handling Engineers as 
it is now called, drop the Mate- 
rials Handling from its name and 
from its activities. 

We've had a number of letters 
from our readers on the September 
editorial—some agreeing, some dis- 
agreeing, with the thoughts ex- 
pressed. Excerpts were printed 
from some of these letters last 
month, and this issue of Packaci 
ENGINEERING carries a few more. 
One of these letters was from John 
Mount, president of SIPMHE, tak- 
ing exception to some of the points 
brought up. One point he makes 
is his belief that packaging and 
handling are tied so closely togeth- 
er they can not be separated. 

I don’t agree. 

By the same reasoning you could 
say that the manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or fabricating operations 


4 


A note 


from the Publisher 


preceding the packaging operation 
should be part of the packaging 
operation because of their relation- 
ship to packaging. 

Definitely there is a _ certain 
amount of overlap in processing, 
packaging, and handling, but the 
packaging field is so big and com- 
plex now that I believe interest is 
diluted when a group gets too 
broad. For every man who joins 
the group because his functions 
happen to coincide, there will be 
ten who won't join because there 
are so many things that don’t inter- 
est them. I believe Society of Pack- 
aging and Handling 
could do a better job serving a nar- 
rower segment of the packaging 
broad, 


Engineers 


field which is extremely 
without involving another phase 
namely, handling. 

True, there is talk today of the 
need for more “generalists” in busi- 
ness, but it is easier to be a “jack- 
of-all-trades” than it is to be mas- 
ter of one. While general manage- 
ment has to be aware of all phases 
of a business, I question whether 
it is the function of Society of 
Packaging and Handling Engineers 
to serve two different interests in 
the packaging field. 

Why not have one good society 
devoted only to packaging engi- 
neers in companies packaging boih 
consumer and non-consumer prod- 
ucts, and leave the marketing and 
handling aspects of packaging to 
someone else? 


que 5 Ray 
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4000 cartons shipped without one fastening 
failure since changing to stapling 


Heavy steel stampings leave this shipping room for crates. Packing costs are approximately one-third 
' : pms g ; 
destinations all over the U. S. and Canada. Shipping as much. Shipping charges are down because of 
weight is up to 225 pounds per carton. Cartons are reduced tare. 


‘ure fastene i Jostite ide-cr ste 2S — e ~ ° 
securely fastened with Bostitch wide-crown staple: A Bostitch Economy Man helped this company find 


0 each i » and b n. as ‘ . he 
10 each in to} and bottor these competitive advantages in their shipping room. 


1000 cartons have been shipped since changing to An Economy Man will gladly work with you to locate 
stapled containers from nailed wooden crates. Not savings in time and money now hidden in yours. 
one fastening failure was reported. There is no obligation whatsoever. He’s listed under 
Sealing these cartons with the Bostitch D14 wide- “Bostitch” in your telephone directory. Call him or 
crown stapler is three times faster than nailing wooden mark and mail the coupon for information. 
ete re a ee ee ee a ee 7 


Bostitch, 872 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


Please send me literature on the use of Bostitch equipment 
in the shipping room. 


Fasten it better and faster with 
We ship_— — — ™ 


| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
R ; (Kind of product) 
1 We now ship in — 
I (Kind of container) 
| Our containers are fastened with —_ 
I 
i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 


(Fastening method) 
Name . ——w 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 


Firm = 





Address 
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Operator saves 80% in time with height changes on new RP-214, since bowl 
and cam ring stay put. First, he raises pistons, then removes valve plugs. 


Next, operator turns filler bowl to new height. Spacer ring on new RP-214 is 
adjusted by rotating bowl. Piston and valve cam ring are set by adjustable 
support leg screws (see inset photo). 


cost m=a2ZO a= 





Finally, valve plugs are replaced and pistons lowered into position, Operator 
closes valve cam ring access door. He then starts the machine! 


CHANGE CAN HEIGHT 
ON NEW RP-214 FILLER 


You can save 80% on height No container—no fill mech- 
change-over time with new RP- anism; air operated for faster 
214. It requires just one hour. operation and less mainte- 

The new RP-214 retains all nance. One mancleans machine 
those features you find only on in just 30 minutes. Only four 
Pfaudler fillers: +1/10 oz. primary wearing parts, all 
accuracy at speeds up to 400 inexpensive and easy toreplace. 
cans a minute. Write for Bulletin 973. 


THE PFAUDLER CoO. : 


a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Dept. PE-128, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Letters to 


PACKAGE 
engineering 


Re: Professional standards 
Gentlemen: 


I am very much in agreement 
with your position. I would like 
to go one step further; you stated 
that one of the most abused and 
least definitive terms in the pack- 
aging field is “packaging engineer.” 
I believe you should have said one 
of the most abused and definitive 
terms in the engineering field. 

I have noticed repeatedly that 
within the electronics industry an 
engineer who designs the proper 
location and mountings of modules 
(such as amplifiers, relays trans- 
formers, vacuum tubes, and com- 
plex sub-assemblies) into final 
assemblies is called an “electronic 
packaging engineer.” To me this is 
a misnomer from the viewpoint of 
the true packaging engineer en- 
gaged in the distribution of the 
end item as opposed to the design 
of the end item. This only adds to 
the confusion in the application of 
the term “packaging engineer.” 

I certainly agree that there is a 
lot in common with men engaged 
in packaging consumer and indus- 
trial products, and from that stand- 
point an agreement between SIP- 
MHE and PI to award a single 
certificate to professional packag- 
ing engineers would be a good 
idea. 

Peter Henningsen 
Packaging Engineer 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis 


Gentlemen: 


It seems to me that your main 
point concerns the establishment 
of a “certificate of recognition” for 
the packaging man. This is an ex- 
cellent idea and let me say that 
we as a national professional soci- 
ety have been working towards 


PACKAGE engineering 
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Conventional 


3.0 Polyethylene 


nd 
° 


“Poly-Eth 
Hi-D” 


MVTR (gm/24 hrs/100 in 2) 
° 


15# coating 
.8 MVTR 


0.5 1.0 





Compare The MVTR of These Two Resins: 


Polyethylene Thickness (mils) 


20# coating 
1.35 MVTR 















banorium Nitrate 


FERTILIZER 


Moisture protection is vital to our product, 
Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate be- 
cause of its hygroscopic nature. By switch- 
ing to “Poly-Eth Hi-D,” we got... 


Even better moisture protection at a big saving! As 
the chart at left shows, a 15- 
Eth Hi-D” has a lower MVTR than a 20-lb. coating 
of conventional polyethylene. For facts and figures 


Ib. coating of “Poly- 


2.0 on our savings, see complete story below: 








How We Cut Our Own Packaging Costs 3% 
By Switching To A “Hi-D’’ Moisture Barrier: 


This new development can save you big money, 


as it did us, on moisture-protected multiwall kraft bags. 


Here are the facts: 


Every year, we use millions of kraft 
multiwall bags to package the Spen- 
cer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate 
Fertilizer we manufacture. Moisture 
must be sealed out of the bags, or 
the tiny prills of ammonium nitrate 
would lock together into a solid 
block, hard as concrete. 


Until recently, the bags were lined 
with conventional “Poly-Eth” poly- 
ethylene, which we also produce. 
Now, laboratory and storage tests 
prove that we can get the same or 
better moisture protection from a 
15-pound coating of our “Poly-Eth 
Hi-D” than we could get with a 20- 
pound coating of conventional poly- 
ethylene. This reduced our bag costs 
by 3%. Here are the actual figures: 


Bags with 20-Ib. 
polyethylene laminate $204.40 per 
thousand bags 





Bags with 15-lb. “Poly-Eth Hi-D” 
ERT $198.60 per 
thousand bags 





Tote! Savtne...........— 2 $5.80 per 
thousand bags 


Additional savings are possible with 
“Hi-D” coated paper. For example, 
one bag maker reports the following: 
with conventional polyethylene- 
coated kraft paper, bags are pro- 
duced at the rate of 150 a minute 
and at a lubricant cost of $100 for 
a run of 40,000 bags. With “Hi-D”- 
coated kraft, bags can be made at 
the rate of 225 per minute and 
lubricant cost is reduced by half. 


Both package users and makers 
should benefit from this lower-cost 
laminate. Laboratory tests indicate 
that the excellent adhesion and out- 
standing grease-proof qualities of 
“Poly-Eth Hi-D” offer a wide vari- 





ety of uses in packaging protection, 
at a price never possible until, now. 


To find out for yourself how “Poly- 
Eth Hi-D” can fit into your par- 
ticular packaging operation, contact 
your nearest Spencer sales repre- 
sentative, or write to Spencer 
Chemical Company at the address 
shown below: 


,Poly-Eth 


aoe =e 


(SPENCER) 


SPENCER CHEMICAL compan 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo, 
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Labeling Lines 


































by George L. N. Meyer, Jr. 


DETERMINING THE SIZE AND SHAPE 
OF LABELS FOR TAPERED TUMBLERS 


All too frequently labels are de- 
signed on a “By guess and by gosh” 
basis with all concerned hoping for 
the best. Many times, the applica- 
tion of these labels becomes a hard- 
ship if preliminary planning is 
neglected. 

Any label that can be applied by 
mechanical means can always be 
determined mathematically. True, 
graphic means can be used, but in 
using the mathematical method you 
are assured of complete accuracy. 


Determine the length of the label 
“L” and also its location above the 
bottom of the tumbler. From your 
glass standard drawing measure 
diameters D, & D,. (Bottom and top 
of label). Determine the percent- 
age wrap around required based 
upon a complete wrap around being 
100%. 


K = Percentage Wrap 

Example: For a25% Wrap, K = 0.25 

A, = Length of ARC at bottom of label 
=K IID, 


A, = Length of ARC at top of label 
— K II D. 





st 
D.—D, 


R, = Top Radius = R, +L 
6 = Label Included Angle = 


Ai + 360 
2 TR. 


C, = Bottom Chord — 2R, sin % @ 


R, = Bottom Radius — 





C, = Top Chord x C, 











| 
Enlarged print on request. 


The calculations assume that the 
Bottom and Top edge of the label 
are parallel with the base of the 
tumbler and the sides symmetrical 
with the taper of the tumbler. 

If this simple method is used to 
establish a ‘“‘standard”’ you will 
experience far fewer problems on 
your production line. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of high-speed Labeling Machinery 





wore THis 





For more information write direct to manufacturer. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY © Worcester 3, Mass. / Div. of Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. 








this goal ever since our formation 
in 1945 as the Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association. At that 
time we had to do a considerable 
searching as to 


amount of soul 


whether or not there was such a 
thing as “package 
Was there then or is there now a 


engineering.” 


package engineer, and if so, what 
is the definition of him? Is pack- 
age engineering a profession, and 
if it is, what makes it so? 

With specific reference to yom 
suggestion for a_ certificate, it 
seems to me that no certificate can 
ever be taken as a guarantee of 
qualifications. Qualifications have 
to do with education, experience 
and ability to do a job. A college 
degree is not a guarantee of ability 
It is simply an “attesting” that a 
student has completed a prescribed 
course of study in given areas of 
learning and that this same stu- 
dent has reached a certain depth 
of knowledge in the given subjects. 

I fail to see that a “position of 
responsibility” has any bearing on 
the individual’s qualification as a 
professional man. Stature or pres- 
tige have nothing to do with a 
person's being a professional man. 
But once he is a “pro,” then he 
acquires prestige and stature. 

I think we can get a better defi- 
nition of the package engineer it 
“Engi- 


we study the two words. 


neering” is defined as the art and 
science by which the properties of 
matter and the sources of power 
in nature are made useful by man 
in structures, manufactured prod- 
ucts, machinery, etc. A “package” 
is the sum of materials applied to 
or around a given commodity for 
the purpose of containing, protect- 
ing, transporting, or displaying it. 
The packaging engineer combines 
the two. This is quite a contrast to 
the definition in your “note” which 
states he is one “who performs 
package engineering.” 

As regards the question of “pro- 
fessional membership,” what _ is 
wrong with the fact that there are 
a considerable number of special- 
ists in the field of package en- 
gineering? Agreed there are spe- 
prevention, 


cialists in corrosion 
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Here’s the answer to your problems of how to— 


Continuous feed CAMPBELL WRAPPER 


automatically wraps and seals 


products in poly at high speeds 


without static interference! 


SPEED PRODUCTION 

ADVANTAGES — 

@ Neat, close fitting attractive 
wraps 


ee MM a 
without static interference 


Ps list 


Wraps square, round, oval, 
cylindrical or irregular shaped 
products with equal ease 


@ Saves materials — wraps 
Me 
desired 


Saves labor with one person 
operation 

Controlled dwell time insures 
positive tube and cross-sealing 


Constant, automatically reg- 
ulated heat controls 


Wraps without crush or breakage 














Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
OR PORATION 





ie 


Sie 





It takes a CAMPBELL Wrapper to handle 
POLYETHYLENE axtomatically and still 
provide trouble-free, high speed packag- 
ing production. Exclusive “float” wrap- 
ping from continuously fed roll stock is 
the answer. In operation, tubing is formed 
from the Polyethylene web and “floated” 
around the product. Package is then sealed 
lengthwise, ends formed, sealed, and cut 
to length — at speeds up to 90 units per 


minute! There is no static interference 


Putting ldeas to 


fe a ee ee ee ee ae eet 


Package Wrap with Poly 












slow-down or stoppages as in most sheet- 
wrap processes. On the Campbell Wrap- 
per, Poly cross-sealing is controlled to 
provide the dwell time necessary for a 
positive seal. Investigate this modern, 
advanced design wrapper. You'll be amazed 


at the wide range of product shapes it can 
wrap — how much it saves in time, labor 
and materials. Send us a sample of your 
product so we can advise how the Campbell 
POLY-Wrapper may solve your problem, 


Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
FMC Packaging Machinery Division 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Company 


1201 MAIN STREET, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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e To the animal glue manufacturer, buyer or user, 
“gram’”’ doesn’t mean HOW MUCH. It means HOW STRONG. 


It’s a measurement of GEL STRENGTH which in turn is an 


indication of adhesive properties. 


In the old days, the strength of a glue was judged by poking 
a finger into a chilled glue gel. The degree of resistance deter- 


mined the grade. 


Today, modern laboratory apparatus replaces the ‘finger 
poking” technique and accurately measures gel strength in 


terms of weight in grams. 


Also, better production techniques are now yielding much 


higher gel strength bone glues. 


Within the extended range of grades offered by Darling & 


Company— 
Ga GREEN STRIPE 
ONE OF THESE Ga ORANGE STRIPE 
7 SHOULD DO .@& ORANGE STRIPE 
YOUR JOB a 

MOST Ma RED STRIPE.... 
ECONOMICALLY Ma RED STRIPE.... 
dM BLACK STRIPE. 


Shipped in 100 Ib. multiwall bags. 
For prices and technical information see 
your Darling representative or write 


DARLING s COMPANY 


GLUE DIVISION 
4201 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Animal By-Products Is Our Main Business 


Be GEM cccccsccvsoces 


196-220 grams 
171-195 grams 
146-170 grams 
121-145 grams 
101-120 grams 
81-100 grams 


30-80 grams 
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cushioning, crating, boxing, to 
name a few. I agree with you that 
there is a lot in common between 
the industrial packaging man and 
the consumer packaging man, but 
your failure to recognize the bond 
that exists between the packaging 
man and the materials handling 
man surprises me. The materials 
handling man must move or handle 
the package and is concerned with 
it just as the packaging man is 
concerned as to how the package 
will be handled. 
The basis for professional mem- 
bership established by SPHE com- 
prises age, education, experience, 
and competency. The Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Labor Relations Board 
have defined the professional en- 
gineer as a person doing essentially 
creative work. A professional em- 
ployee is said to have predomi- 
nantly intellectual responsibilities 
varying in character and involving 
consistent exercise of expression 
and judgment. 
Professional work requires ad- 
vanced knowledge in a field of 
science and is customarily acquired 
through prolonged courses of spe- 
cialized study. Professional people 
generally subscribe to a code of 
ethics and in their business, social, 
and professional lives accept the 
responsibilities of professional con- 
duct which bring credit to and the 
advancement of their profession. 
John Mount 
President 
Society of Packaging and 
Handling Engineers 
Chicago 

Writing as president of SPHE, (the 


new name which members of 
SIPMHE recently gave __ their 


group), Mr. Mount, who is asso- 
ciated with Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, cer- 
tainly stresses the maturing profes- 
sional viewpoint of the individual 
members of his group. And we still 
think that various 
field of packaging should set their 
sights on a common professional 


groups in the 


recognition—as suggested by Mr. 
Henningsen in his letter. Too, we 
think it important to separate pack- 
aging from handling. (End) 
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Selecting the right container—the vital step in modern marketing—is your product insurance ® Why not adopt 
the policy of many leading manufacturers—select Sheffield Process Tubes ® Hundreds of America’s best selling 
products—medicinal, drug and cosmetic, industrial and household—are selling better because they are properly 
contained in the modern, convenient safety of smart looking Sheffield collapsible metal tubes & You pay no premium 
for Sheffield’s vast experience (more thana century) and complete facilities for tube packaging ® Without obligation, 
discuss every phase of your packaging problem with a packaging expert —the man from Sheffield ® Write for samples, 


catalog & THE SHEFFIELD TUBE CORP. ® Home office: New London, Conn., Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


Sheffield Tubes 





FOR MANY PRODUCTS 


THERE /S ONLY ONE 


PROPER CONTAINER 


STOP PRODUCT WASTE—USE METAL TUBES! 








The PULSE 


Trends to watch: 


We hear there is increasing interest in 
a 10-mil polyethylene bag. Seed, corn, 
and fertilizer people are testing it ex- 
tensively, polyethylene men think it has 
a big potential, note that heavy-duty 
heat sealing equipment is now at hand 

Aluminum cans for food: Franco- 
Italian Packing Co. now puts sardine 
fillets in 6% oz. oblong aluminum cans, 
drawn from blanks cut to size from 
sheets of 0.012 gauge aluminum 
Wrapping machinery folks cite trend 
to more bundling of individual packages 
in films and papers—even with plain 
wrapping paper Increasing use of 
nitrogen to propel pressure packaged 
products means more pressure packag- 
ing of surface active agents, according 
to aerosol men, who point to toothpaste, 
hand lotions, hair dressing, and vitamins 
in pressure packages . . . Something new 
for baby: Aluminum foil experts look to 
individual portion packages of frozen 
baby food in cook-in packages, predict 
asceptic packaging for these. 


Groups in the news: 


Packaging Institute plans special meet- 
ings for just its professional members 
in 1959, expects to start with one all- 
day session on frozen food packaging 
in January in New York SIPMHE 
has changed its name to Society of Pack- 
aging & Handling Engineers, noting 
that its old name was unnecessarily 
long, restrictive in meaning . .. Re- 
search and Development Associates of 
Food and Container Institute announce 
the Rohland A. Isker award for 1959 
to recognize an outstanding contribution 
by QF & CI personnel or other govern- 
ment people for outstanding contribution 
to national preparedness in the fields 
of food or containers American 
Standards Association has published ten 
specifications for metal drums, pails from 
5 to 55 gal. 


Packaging across the seas: 


The Iranian Tobacco Monopoly steps up 
its Teheran cigarette manufacturing, just 
ordered 51 wrapping machines from 
Scandia Packaging Machinery Co. 

General Motors Corp. sent 22 packag- 
ing and shipping experts to the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory for a _ re- 
search conference focusing on overseas 
packaging, scrutinizing consolidation con 
tainers for air shipment, research in 
tape suspension of fragile articles inside 


of packaging 


containers, among others. GM says the 
FPL is doing “a _ terrific job.” z 
Milprint Overseas, Inc., subsidiary of 
Milprint, Inc., held in Milan, Italy, the 
first of a series of technical packaging 
seminars. Technical men from nine Eu- 
ropean countries studied the lamination 
of films and foils. 


More expansion for packaging: 


Reynolds Metals Company has a new 
quarter million dollar pilot research 
plant and a new machinery develop- 
ment center in Richmond . . . George J. 
Meyer Manufacturing Co. now has a 
“substantial stock interest” in Atkron, 
Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, bottling 


equipment manufacturer . . . We hear 
that the DuPont Company is now back 
in the film extrusion field producing 


polyethylene film in a pilot plant and 
plans to have this film commercially 
available in a year or so . . . Chisholm- 
Ryder Co. of Pennsylvania has pur- 
chased International Filling Machine 
Corp., Petersburg, Va. American 
Instrument Co. has new sales offices in 
Murray Hill, N. J., Long Island, N. Y., 
Detroit, Denver, and San 
Francisco . . . Kankakee Container Co., 
Kankakee, IIl., has been formed to make 
corrugated boxes, specialties, and relat 
ed items. It will be a sheet plant oper- 
ation . . . Kartridge-Pak Machine Co., 
subsidiary of Oscar Mayer & Co., has 
acquired Mojonnier Associates, Inc., and 
Mojonnier-Dawson Co. Both companies 
will combine as the Mojonnier Associates 
Div. of Kartridge-Pak Cleveland 
Container Co. has a new plant in Fair 
lawn, N. J., which will make composite 
cans, tubing, and cores . . . Riegel Paper 
Corp. has a new eight color rotogravure 
press, handling stock up to 44 in. wide . 
Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., has 
moved to larger quarters at Clifton, N. J. 
. . . Continental Can Co. has started op- 
erations at its new paper container plant 
at Three Rivers, Mich. American 
Viscose Corp. has a new plant at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., expects to produce 50,- 
000,000 Ib. of cellophane a year, in- 
cluding polymer resin coated films . 
National Starch Products, Inc., says the 
new Toronto plant of its Canadian sub- 
sidiary will produce first 5,000,000 Ib., 
later 8,000,000 lb., of vinyl emulsion 
annually Hartford City Paper Co. 
has enlarged its glassine paper facili- 
ties at Hartford City, Ind., can furnish 
papers up to 96 in. wide . . . Diamond 
Gardner Corp. expects to turn out 30,- 
000 tons of molded pulp products at 


Cleveland 








its new plant at Red Bluff, Calif. 
Diamond Gardner has purchased 
all the stock of Chaplin Corp., South 
Portland, Maine, research and engineer- 
ing firm that designs and manufactures 
pulp molding machinery . . . Thomasson 
of Pa., Inc., has opened its new plant at 
Norristown, Pa. . Enjay Co., Inc., 
is building a 30,000 sq. ft. addition to 
its laboratories at Linden, N. J., to be 
devoted to its “Escon” polypropylene . 
St. Regis Paper Co. and F. J. Kress 
Box Co. announce a merger agreement 
based on an exchange of 2% shares of 
St. Regis common stock for each share 
of Kress. The latter will operate as a 
division of St. Regis. 


Packaging dollars and cents: 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. reports third 
quarter earnings of $9,250,000, equal 
ing for the first time in 1958 the com- 
pany’s sales and net income of the cor- 
responding quarter of 1957. It attributes 
this to general improvement in business, 
operating efficiency, stepped-up demand 
for paperboard and containers in recent 
months American Viscose Corp. 
reports third quarter sales of $58,272, 
000 (about 7 per cent above the third 
quarter of 1957) and earnings of $2, 
149,000, compared to $1,327,000 for the 
third quarter last year. Demand for 
cellophane and tire yarn were major 
factors in the improved sales and earn- 
ings . . . Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., 
announces net income for the first 36 
weeks of the year of $3,008,000 com 
pared to $3,673,000 for the same period 
of 1957. Rising costs, not compensated 
by price increases in major product 
lines affected earnings, Federal said . . . 
The Dow Chemical Co. reports net in- 
come for its first fiscal quarter (ended 
August 31) of $11,175,730, compared to 
$14,137,911 for the same period of 
1957 . . . St. Regis Paper Co. reports 
first nine months’ net income of $12,- 
732,541, compared to $14,683,600 for 
the first nine months of 1957, noting 
further improvement in this year’s third 
quarter National Starch Products, 
Inc., had net income of $2,127,171 for 
the first nine months of this year, repre- 
senting a 2.58 per cent improvement 
over 1957 Continental Can Co.'s 
net earnings for this year’s third quarter 
were up 17 per cent over the sam 
period last year, and sales for the quar 
ter were 5 per cent over those of 1957's 
third quarter Container Corp. of 
America announces net earnings of $3,- 
743,000 for the third quarter of 1958, 
compared to $3,557,000 for the same 
quarter of 1957 . . . Interchemical Corp. 
had a nine months’ net income of $3,- 
000,005, compared to $2,772,016 for the 
same period of 1957 Diamond 
Gardner Corp. reports net income for 
the first three quarters of 1958 of $5.,- 
321,000, compared to $6,536,000 for 
the first nine months of 1957 . . . Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. reported a _ return 
to profitable operations in the third 
quarter of 1958 with net earnings of 
$81,551. Downturn in the national econ- 
omy had adversely affected sales of all 
Rheem divisions for the first nine months 
of the year, as Rheem reports a net 
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ment Mrs. Smith's Pretzel Co. 
s of : Easton, Pa. 

share J. P. Fritz Wholesale Co. 


Newport, Minnesota 
Bradley Candy Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dayton Nut Products Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

third Big-Tex Distributing Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


as a 


jual 
Fresno Macaroni Co. 


com- 
Fresno, California 


cor- 
Burry Biscuit Co. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
General Candy Co. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Wolch Nut & Candy Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Anderson Candies, Inc. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
King’s Bakery, Inc. 
Colledgedale, Tenn. 
Seyfert Foods Co., Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

C & C Distributors 


1ajor 
-arn- 


— Sharon, Pa. 

: on Kimbell Candy Co. 

hed Chicago, Illinois 

“ Dorothy Flicek Industries 

s, , Chicago, Illinois 

Guct Boston Sausage & Provision Co. 
<3 : Boston, Mass. 

Pg" D. F. Stauffer Biscuit Co. 

ide d York, Pa. . 

d to Reed & Prince Mfg. Co. The new Doughboy Jaw Sealer-Labeler will do the 
Worcester, Mass. ork of two and sometimes three ordinary labeling 

OTTS . . 

1 ; . Wells Mfg. Co. machines. As soon as the bag touches the vacuum (air) 

La,~ 3 New Vienna, Ohio et . . , >: 
rol control, the machine takes over and leaves operator’s 
te More Candy Co. he ds fr mee } fi _ } b I ° ll 

ting ; Rochester, N. Y. ands free to reach for the next bag. It automatically 

hird Mrs. Slaby's Noodle Co. labels, seals, and if desired, codes and punches the 

> : Berwyn, Ill. package. The automatic cycle cuts operator motions, 

oa a es >. increases production speed and assures better packag- 
ne ’ ote sane ing. Pneumatic pick-up assures positive single label 

nen : School House Candy Co. ‘verv fr : . . 5 L 

‘o.’s Puauidenan, thoiie tend delivery from label box to sealing jaws. Label clamp 

rter The Fleming Co., Inc. holding bar assures positive positioning of label at 

am " Topeka, Kansas sealing jaw. Adjustable folding bar assures positive 

al : Peanut Products Co. label folding. 


Indianapolis, Ind. and Des Moines, lowa 
Walter Johnson Cookie Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma geen... 
Flavour Candy Co. . CODER AND HOLE 
Chicago, Illinois A 
y PUNCH OPTIONAL 
Mason Candy Co. 4 ‘ a ae 
Trinidad, Colorado Coder and Hole punch are optional. 
riniaac, An embossed code is precision made 
Barnard Nut Co. 7 from metal type which is easily placed 
Miami, Florid in accessible holder at the front of the 
som!, Morice sealing jaw. The punch, made of high 
H. H. Evon Co. ' carbon steel, punches a clean edged, 
Chicago, Illinois . round hole exactly centered in label. 
Mamma's Cookies Bakeries 
Cicero, Illinois 
Whites Food Products Co. 
Oakland, California 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MECHANICAL DIVISION 
NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Barrier Experience is Combined 
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HPS produces functional materials for making: 

BAGS @ POUCHES @ LINERS @ OVERWRAPS @ JACKETING 

TUBES @ SHEETING @ RELEASES @ BACKING @ INSULATION 
and many other protective applications 

















FIND OUT HOW 


HPS Barrier Construction Experience can help solve your 
problems. Phone or write . . . no obligation 


| PLASTIC COATING + WAXING + OILING + LAMINATING + REINFORCING 


SeeP ORES UES caree co 000 


5011 W. SIXTY-SIXTH ST © CHICAGO 38 » PO. 7-8000 
PROTECTIVE PACKAGING MATERIALS 


> 
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loss of $390,799 for the first nine 
months . . . Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Inc., reports nine months’ earnings of 
$1,413,000. Its third quarter sales wer 
$29,346,000, compared to 1957 third 
quarter sales of $28,588,000. 





What people are doing: 


J. Henry Richmond, Potdevin Machine 
Co., is the new president of Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
. . . American Management Association 
has elected Dr. Roger H. Lueck, Ameri- 
can Can Co., vice president in charge 
of AMA’s research and development 
division . . . Andrew L. Johnson is now 
president and research director of the 
recently established Glass Container In- 
dustry Research Corp., a group com- 
prising 17 U. S. manufacturers of glass 
containers . . . Ralph F. George is now 
acting general manager—Western area, 
of Diamond Gardner Corp.’s General 
Package-Foodtainer division . . . Rich- 
ard E. Reynolds is now field sales man 
ager for Avisco cellophane, a new posi- 
tion . . . Continental Can Co. has 
named William H. Caddoo general man- 
ager of its Gair Boxboard and Folding 
Carton division a vice president of th 
company ... Roland N. Ewens is now 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Milprint, Inc. New president of Milprint 
is Arthur Snapper. William Heller, Sr., 
is now honorary chairman, continues 
. Warren E, 


Townsend is now advertising and sales 


in an advisory capacity 


promotion manager of Western Waxide 
Div. of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Thomas M. McCrary is now vice presi- 
dent in charge of personnel, West Vir 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., succeeding 
James W. Towsen, retired . . . Plax 
Corp. announces that W. E. Gamron 


is now sales manager, industrial and 
stock containers; C. N. Sprankle, prod- 
uct manager, sheet and formed contain- 
ers, and John W. French, product man- 
ier, film . . . George P. O’Brien is now 


manager of can sales (middle Atlantic 
region) of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
Mark T. Concannon is manager of clo- 
sure sales for the same area ... The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s packag 
ing film sales department has trans- 
ferred W. R. Berkinshaw to San Fran- 
cisco, D. L. Abshire to Los Angeles, 
and W. M. Story to Los Angeles .. . 
New manager of packaging sales, South- 
ern district, of the DuPont Co.’s film 
department is Paul L. Frederick .. . 
James G. Jackson is now sales manager 
of Chase Bag Co.’s St. Louis branch. . . 
Eugene Melvin Tyndall is now product 
sales manager at the Jackson, Miss., 
office of Knox Glass, Inc. . . . Owens 
Illinois has named Emmett P. (Pat) O- 
Rourke manager of the Chicago sales 
branch of its glass container division, 
succeeding Ebon C. Jones, now Western 
regional sales manager of the company 
: . Thomas G. Lockwood has joined 
the kraft paper sales department of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. . . . Continen 
tal Can Co. has named W. J. Mutschler 
general manager of production engineer- 
ing of its metal division. Roy B. Downey 
is now manager of its Zanesville, Ohio, 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Div. plant. (End) 
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“Ship same day 


... thanks to convenient label-imprinting by Tickometer” 





““We put up a lot of private brands, get orders from a half-gross 
up to a thousand dozen. Every item has to be coded or marked 
for weight and other factors. We draw from stock the small 
packages or labels, imprint code or weight for the exact quantity 
needed, and proceed to pack the orders... The Tickometer helps 
us to ship most orders the same day...’ from an actual case study. 


y With a Tickometer, you can imprint packages and labels with 
x codes, colors, weights, sizes, dates, lot numbers, etc.— at speeds 

i up to 1,000 a minute. And avoid delay in filling orders, cut 
package and label inventories and waste, and show considerable 
reductions in printing bills. 


e The Tickometer also counts accurately—gives you a check on 
production and shipments. It can be set 
for a predetermined amount, records 

> partial amounts or totals, and can 
= -_” be used for consecutive numbering. 

















e It can also be used to mark, stamp, endorse, date, 
cancel and count forms, coupons, tags, checks, tickets, 
cards—save time and work, get totals earlier. 


impression surface 2°16 by % inches, handles most 
paper weights and finishes, light card stock, 

plastics and foils. Takes sizes up to 15 by 15 

inches, depending on model. Feeds and stacks 
automatically, is easy to run and use. Can 
be bought or rented. And you can get PB 
service from 302 points, coast to coast. 


e The Tickometer prints with exact register, on an /I. Pr 
y 
BS 





e Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes % 
office for a demonstration. Or send , 
coupon for free illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


e PitnNEy-BoweEs, INc. 
Pitney-Bowes 7745 Walnut Street 


Stamford, Conn. 


7s TICKOMIETER I Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 





© 








Imprinting & Counting Machine oe 
Made by the originator of the postage meter . .. 
offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada. | Address 
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Containers and wrappers come away easily 
and cleanly, even from sticky asphalt. 


Sticks to Paper 


If you store, handle or package sticky products, you and your customer 
can speed up production and processing, keep quality high, and save on 
shipping costs too, — by specifying paper coated with one of the new 
Syl-off* silicone paper coatings developed by Dow Corning. 


Paper and paperboard, from glassine to boxboard, coated with Syl-off, 
have excellent anti-adhesive characteristics. Even the gummiest of 
materials . . . adhesives, asphalt, candy, glue, unvulcanized rubber . . . 
are easily, quickly, and cleanly removed from wrappers or interleaving 
sheets coated with Syl-off. 


Applied to paper, a Syl-off coating does not alter the stock, will not 
migrate or transfer, and will not contaminate packaged products. 


Applied one or two sides, depending on the proposed use, Syl-off coat- 
ings are effective, permanent, and economical. What's more they’re 
lighter in weight than conventional release coatings, which means 
additional savings in shipping costs. 


Investigate the use of paper coated with Syl-off. Write for free 


samples, full information and list of suppliers. 


+ We're sure there must be exceptions, but of the 
more than 100 materials tested to date, none has 


been found to stick — except a silicone adhesive. 


DEPT. 5212 





Dow Corning CORPORATION 


*TM DOW CORNING CORPORATION MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEWYORK WASH! 
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Top instants keep dry.. 


Makers of today’s fine powdered milks 
give their products absolute protection 
from moisture and damaging light. 
ALcoA® Wrap aluminum foil packaging 
seals top brands airtight. lightproof 
supplies 100 per cent safeguard against 
activation and staleness. 

Is bright ALCOA Wrap helping to spark 
sales? Well, just look at the best selling 
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(INSTANT 
NONFAT DRY MILK 


fresh in Alcoa Wrap Packaging 


You’re always ahead with Alcoa 
. greatest name in aluminum 


brands now using it. There's your proof. 

Does your packaging need improving? 
ALCOA teams with America’s top con- 
verters to assure you the best facilities, 
know-how and service—all along the line. 
For full information, call your local ALCOA 
salesman, or write: ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1651-M Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


L 
ALCOA THEATRE 
Fine Entertainment 
Alternate Monday Evenings 
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. “A”.flute board 
. “B”-flute board 
. “C”-flute board 
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"Think of the “sandwich” of corru- 
gated as the built-up layers of board that 
fold to form your shipping container. 


In double-faced board, its most widely used 
form today, this “sandwich” consists of one 
sheet of corrugated medium glued between 
an outer and an inner liner. But there are 
many combinations depending on the degree 
of protection required. Different types of 
flutes (“‘A”, “B” and “‘C’’). Different weights 
or thicknesses of liners. 


Which combination to pick depends primarily 
on your product. For example, how large is 
it? How heavy ... durable? How is it nor- 
mally shipped ? 


Union Box structural engineers will be glad 
to make such a product analysis for you and 
help plan your shipping container for great- 
est efficiency and economy. 


Combining the board 


The combination determined, rolls of corru- 
gating medium and linerboard are placed on 
the corrugator. Here, steel ‘‘teeth’”’ form the 
flutes, arching each one uniformly. The inner 
and outer facings are then applied. 





What you should know about 
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combined board for Union Boxes 
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For extra-du- 
rable cushion- 
ing, Union’s 
KEMKOR  corru- 
gating medium, 
made by the 
semichemical 
process, is nor- 
mally specified. 
KEMKOR is a product of hardwood whose 
short, tough fibers combine remarkable 
rigidity with good load-bearing properties. 


Making it stick 


Adhering the inner and outer facings to the 
flutes are critical sheetmaking operations. 
Pressures, for example, must be sufficiently 
heavy to insure a durable permanent bond. 
Not so heavy as to crush and weaken the 
structure. 





Board components 


Then there’s the quantity of adhesive used. 
Not enough results in a defective, prone-to- 
peel-apart sheet. Too much causes a 
“‘washboard”’ appearance and means that in 
order to achieve good printing some crushing 
of the flutes will occur. This crushing, while 
not always apparent to the eye, does reduce 
the overall strength of the box. 








your corrugated box “sandwich”? 


Even the amount of heat applied to the 
board can spell the difference between a 
strong ‘‘sandwich’’ and an unstable one. 
Adjusting heat to the gel-characteristics of 
the adhesive requires a fine balance. Too 
much heat prevents the glue from penetrating 
the board’s fibers 
and causes a 
crystalline layer 
that breaks easily 
under stress. 
Insufficient heat 
allows the glue 
to ‘‘bite’’ but 
doesn’t cook it 
enough to cause 
gellation and 
incomplete adhesion results. That’s why it’s 
essential that heat be accurately set for glue 
characteristics and machine speed as well ag 
for the weight of board being run. 





Glued for good 


These controlled processes are typical of the 
detail that goes into every operation of Union 
Box manufacture. They save time and expense 
during handling, filling and loading. They 
provide the surest kind of protective insur- 
ance for your product and your overall 
shipping investment. 


Write for new, informative booklet, “Manufacturing Sheets for Corrugated Boxes.” 


UNION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Lakeland, Fla. 


Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Standard made Castlizer? 
A Custom made Castlizer? 
Or can your present equipment be 

used more efficiently? 

It is not the type of equipment that 
is important. The important consider- 
ation is the overall sterilization proc- 
ess that best fits your needs. 

To help you select the right type of 
equipment for your sterilization pro- 
gram, Castle engineers will recommend 
the proper steam, dry heat, or gas Castl- 
izer Pilot Plant for your research lab. 
Then determine for yourself the most 
efficient sterilizing method. 

Castle Engineered Sterilization is 
programmed to help you in all your 
sterilization problems. You will profit 
by the 75 years of Castle research and 
experience in the application of all 
known media of sterilization. 






Castz 
Encine 








Send for this FREE Brochure 
Shows how CES helps 
solve your sterilization 
problems. Presents 
latest developments in 
dry heat, steam and 


GAS. enew pregrem 
















Ys It? ¢ 


*, a ats 


fOLDED TO YOUR NEEDS 


“ble for terminal sterilization. This 
process enables gas to penetrate and 
-~ sterilize the contents of sealed pack- 
ages, The CES brochure supplies 
complete details on the economic use 
of gas sterilization. 













WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 
1716-G E. HENRIETTA ROAD + ROCHESTER 18, NEW YORK 
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T'S TRUE! 


... you can save many ways with 


AVERY LABELS 


1 Whether you identify anything from abalone 
steaks to zithers, these Avery pressure-sensitive 
Labels contribute uncommon efficiency. Here a 
very few of Avery’s case histories reveal how 






diverse firms economize with these versatile selt- 
adhesive labels. In the office, on the assembly 
line or at point-of-purchase — it’s always true — 
you can save many ways with Avery Labels! 


| IN THE CHIPS — Meadow Gold 
| Products Co. finds Avery Labels 
fine for indicating ice cream 
flavors. By using these time- 
saving labels to identify every- 
thing from chocolate chip to rum 
raisin, the Brooklyn firm mini- 
mizes the need for big inventories 
of preprinted boxes... and aids 
handling operations by providing 
identification at a glance. 








FITS THE PATTERN—Fine 
Melamine dinnerware produced by 
the Boonton Molding Company is 
distinguished by self-adhesive 
Avery labels bearing the Boonton- 
ware trademark. Applied at the 
rate of 3000 to 5000 per hour, 
these labels also carry the pattern 
name to aid selection at the con- 
sumer level. Easily applied, these 
distinctive, tight-gripping labels 
play a neat role in Boontonware’s 
overall sales appeal. 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR 


| AVERY LABELS 
“ht a difference tog mabe! 


COOKING WITH GAS—Relying on 
decals to identify a new Propane 
Cook Stove and Lantern required 
four full-time operators . . . and 
created a bottleneck for the Otto 
Bernz Company of Rochester. 
When an experiment revealed the 
unusual gripping ability of Avery 
labels, they were adopted readily. 
Following the changeover, one 
operator was able to handle the 
entire process . . . smoothly. 


Avery Labels are manufactured and distributed throughout the worid 
Write Foreign Operations, Avery Adhesive Label Corp., Monrovia, California, for addresses 











EFFICIENCY PLUS—Avery’s brand 
new Model 100 Labeler represents 
a seven league stride in packag- 
ing. Designed to handle 12,000 
adhesive labels without reload, 
it can dispense and apply Avery 
labels in exact register at a rate 
of 40 to 300 units per minute. 
Adaptable for a wide range of ap- 
plications, this unusually efficient 
automatic labeler is in production 
and available for delivery. 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., DIV. 179 M4 
117 Liberty St., New York 6 © 608 S. Dearborn St. . 
Chicago 5 © 1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
Please send me further details on how Avery Labels 
can save me time and money. 
) Please have your sales representative call soon. 


Name sa sinsitariahtgnnaiingtcnii 

| Company _ a a 
| Address 

———— ———t—tC™' 
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this 
polyethylene 
package 

is made with 


5% les ™ 
film! 


TOKESWRAP “impulse seal” 
eliminates tabs, cuts film costs 


Every seventh package at no cost! That, in effect, is what Pioneer Growers 
Cooperative of Belle Glade, Florida, has achieved with Stokeswrap “impulse 
sealing” to package its famous brand of radishes. 





With conventional sealing methods, each package required an additional inch 
of film in the form of tabs or ears. With Srokeswrap impulse sealing, however, 
the package is cut off at the seal, eliminating the tabs and saving up to 15% in 
film length required. Electric eye control assures positive registration of the 
printed web. Positive sealing and cutoff are completed quickly in one automatic 
operation at high speed. The web is held in constant tension with no reversing, 
for smooth trouble-free operation. 


“Due to the nature of this sealing and cut-off device, we can safely say we are 
saving nearly 15% in film,” reports Mr. F. C. Dooley of Pioneer Growers. 


Made from 1.25 mil polyethylene web 114%” wide, the 8- 
ounce package above measures 5%” x 734”. Elimination of 
conventional ears saves l-inch of film length per package. 
SToKESwRAP with its wide selection of feeds — pocket, auger, 
tablet counting, net-weight scale and special mechanisms — is 
ideally suited to polyethylene packaging a great variety of products. 


For complete details on how “impulse sealing” can cut your packaging costs, write to: 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





FMC Packaging Machinery Division 


Stokes & Smith Plant 
4994 SUMMERDALE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Been using that 























new gummed tape 


we ordered, Mac? 


Sure have! And 
you know, I 
think it’s about 


the best we ever 





used around 


here! 


Want me to order 


rs 


it for you again? 
h 


Yeah, I do. Let’s 
see, I think it’s 


) called “‘Safetex’’! 
| 
| 








The easiest way to make money is by saving money. 
You can do just that by ordering Safetex for your 
Shipping Department. Safetex cuts application costs, 


increases shipping room efficiency. 


‘ | Saretex . : : | > 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY + MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Keep ’em selling... Qquard their flavor 
with Saran Resin F220 


Even a thin coating of Saran Resin F220 on your packaging 
film keeps flavor and freshness locked inside . . . and keeps 
customers coming back for more. 


Saran Resin F220 reduces gas permeability and moisture 
vapor transmission to a minimum . . . increases resistance to 
greases, oils, acids and many organic liquids and vapors. 
Here is the coating that gives packaging materials a heaping 
measure of new protective qualities. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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Minimum coating gives maximum protection on polyethyl- 
ene, cellophane, polyester film, aluminum foil. Saran Resin 
F220 is soluble in acetone . . . releases solvent readily .. . 
and is adaptable to a wide variety of coating operations. 
Whether you manufacture or use packaging film, investigate 
saran resins and take advantage of these sales-making prop- 
erties. Write to your nearest sales office of THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Mich., Coatings Sales Dept. 2257A-2. 
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T. K. CRAMER 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


D. E. LIVINGSTON J. A. HAMILTON 
VICE PRESIDENT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
























L. J. DARMSTADT 
VICE PRESIDENT 





C. 0. DUEVEL 


VICE PRESIDENT 
0. W. SORENSON 


PURCHASING AGENT 


research, production, sales, management, advertising, purchasing 


Packaging Committee at 
» _. American Thermos Products Company 


cr-WoT 
‘< The American Thermos Products Company committee must take into account a relatively 
fragile product, distribution through many types of retail outlets, seasonal sales peaks. 

Nearly every business has its own specialized packaging problems. Almost always, the experience 
of other companies with similar needs is helpful. Most packaging committees welcome 

the contributions of their packaging supplier. A sound reason, if you use folding boxes, 

for considering Federal Paper Board... where knowledgeable packaging men 

are ready to turn some of the industry’s most impressive production facilities to your advantage. 











FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SEVENTEEN BOARD MILLS AND CARTON PLANTS FROM THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD TO THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER + EXECUTIVE OFFICES: BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY 





Ils yours more than 
‘JUST A PACKAGE’? 


CiGaRetTrEs 


If you hope to remain competitive today, you must have more. These packages do! 
Here is everything from major merchandising triumphs to the combination of eye 
appeal with high-speed, fully-automatic, cost-cutting production. 


But none were easy decisions. 


Few management problems cut across as many areas as your packaging. 
Merchandising, product protection, production, cost control, shipping—all are 
involved. They make a packaging decision important to your profit picture. They 
also warrant consideration of more than just machinery to do the actual work. 


Package Machinery offers you the broadest selection of automatic equipment 
available today. And, through its Reed-Prentice Division, a complete line of 
injection molding machines for the growing plastic container field. Your Package 
representative will be glad to tell you about this line of equipment, and how you 
can use it to add a competitive edge to your packages. 


PACKAGING I§!S PART OF YOUR PROFIT PICTURE 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA « ATLANTA « BOSTON © CLEVELAND + CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS « DENVER « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE *« TORONTO © MEXICO CITY 
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PAILS and DRUMS 


Vulcan offers a complete line of the finest 
quality pails and drums in all standard 
gauges. They are available with a variety 
of fittings and accessories. Vulcan will also 
recommend a HI-BAKE lining for your 
product or will work with you in developing 
a special lining. Whatever your precise steel 
container needs, Vulcan can fill them better 
and faster! 


é VULCAN PAILS. A complete line of 
pails in 1 through 12 gallon capacities, 
open and tight head. 


VULCAN DRUMS. Available in 15, 30, 
55 gallon and larger capacities with 
open or tight heads. Vulcan also makes 
Agitator, 120-110-100 Ib. grease drums, 
and 14 and 16 gallon drums. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION... 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 


Chicago Phone: MAnsfield 6-7660 


From Other Cities Phone: Linden 4-5000 


® In Canada: Toronto 15, Ontario & 


® 


... symbol of progress 


steel shipping containers! 


THE VULCAN ‘‘PACKETTE.’’ Vulcan 
helps save pail shipping time and money 
with the ‘‘Packette’’ system ... a low 
cost pail palletizing method that can save 
sizeable sums on a typical pail shipment. 
(“‘Packette"’ of 27 five gallon pails.) 


VULCAN INTERLOCKING ‘‘UNI- 
DRUMS.” A Vulcan exclusive! Unique 
interlocking design of 55 gallon drums 
allows either efficient loose shipment and 
storage or drums are securely hela 
through all means of transport with strong 
steel strapping! ELIMINATES TRANSIT DAMAGE! 


FAST SHIPMENT— The name “Vulcan” has 
become a byword for fast steel container de- 
livery! You specify the pails and drums you 
need ... quantities, sizes, gauges, interior 
lining, accessories ... Vulcan will ship your 
order to you fast! 


VULCAN CONTAINERS Inc., Dept. PE128 
Bellwood, Illinois 
Gentlemen: | am interested in: 
[}] Pails ( Drums () “Packette”’ () “Uni-Drums” 


Name_ a ee a ae ee 
Company__ 
Address___ 


CONTAINERS Inc. New Westminster (Vancouver), B.C 
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PACKAGED BY CrAY LO R 1D 


YOUR PRODUCT GOES FIRST CLASS 









Corrugated boxes by Gaylord deliver positive protection 
against the hazards of transportation. No matter how your 


product goes to market—Gaylord corrugated gives assurance 


that it travels first class . . . and looks the part. 
1 


In any language, Gaylord boxes speak for themselves. 
So call in your G-man today .. . he talks your language. 








HEADQUARTERS, ST. Louis 
PLANTS COAST TO COAST 


, CrAY LORD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 




















Division oF Crown Zellerbach Corporation Whey 


o> 
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carton sealing Sk Swilt it Aad aA Jecleastey Sie 





SWIFT’S 


HIGHSPEED 


RESIN 
ADHESIVES 


“pick-up and lap-end 
“labeling adhesives 






















bag closure 
and manufacturing 


Developed to give you more 
of everything you need to meet 
today’s production requirements 


multiple unit 


withstand the rigors of varying temperature and humid- 
packaging 


4h Good moisture and heat resistance—helps your package 
ity conditions. 


High speed formulations—permit higher operating.speeds 
; to reduce unit costs. 


. Cleaner machining—requires less adhesive, reduces re- 
jects and makes clean-up easier. 


Good appearance—makes a better looking package... 
translucent glue line is neat and clean. 


folding carton and 
top and bottom sealers 
tite-wrap adhesives 


under a wider range of temperature and humidity con- 


Versatile—for use on a wide variety of packaging materials, 
ditions. 


A trial on your own equipment under your own oper- 
ating conditions is the best proof of performance. Ask 
your near-by Swift adhesive specialist for details, or write 
SWIFT & COMPANY, Adhesive Products Department, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 






7o Sewe 


103 8° YEAR 


A-46 
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No. lina 
series of 
Hoerner 

Packaging 
Experts 







































































} J 


THIS IS THE HOERNER SPECIALIST FOR PACKAGING STICKY THINGS 





Take raw rubber, for example. It sticks to things doesn’t take to rubber at all and is particularly 
with irritating tenacity. Including shipping con- easy to empty. If your product can be called 
tainers. But Hoerner experts developed a corru- gooey, don’t be stuck with unnecessary handling 
gated box with a special plastic coating inside. It costs. Call the Hoerner office or plant nearest you. 


r 4 HOERNER BOXES, INC. 


Corrugated specialists for Mid-America 


GENERAL OFFICES—600 Morgan St., Keokuk, lowa * PLANTS—Keokuk, Des Moines and Ottumwa, lowa 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma + polis, Mi ta © Fort Worth, Texas « Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Fort Smith ond Little Rock, Arkansas * Cajas y Empaques Impermeables, S. A., Mexico City D.F., Mexico 


Ai. 
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PACKING 
TABLE 





Fig. 1. Packaging line is normal straight-type except for unscrambler which forms a “U” to allow one operator to handle four machines efficiently. 


Practical pointers to 
packaging line efficiency 


By Sam E. Noble, 


Vice President for Production, 
The Chattanooga Medicine Co., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


B, developing means of feeding 
jars two abreast to a twin filler 
and changing them back to single 
file for capping, labeling, and so 
on, we solved one of the problems 
in setting up our new Soltice Quick 
Rub packaging line. The operation 
was simplified by our building a 
special unscrambler to feed the 
“twin” conveyor. 

Also, equipment was developed 
and built to transfer the jars from 
one machine to the next—some- 
times by utilizing power from one 
of the machines itself, other times 
by gravity. Simple equipment for 
inserting the jars into the cartons 
was constructed. This operates by 
power from the carton set-up ma- 
chine. 

Two package sizes. The decision 
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Special home-built unscrambler feeds two columns of jars to twin- 
type filler. 

Simple device changes twin column back to single file to feed 
capper. 


Uses gravity and power of existing equipment for transferring jars 
from one machine to another and for inserting jars into cartons. 


Has quick changeover features. 


effort and in a very short time. 

On hand we had an Elgin twin 
filler which runs at a total dis- 
charge rate of 60 jars/min. (30 
from each head) for the small size; 
45 jars/min. for the larger. A Burt 


was made to package two sizes of 
our new product—1% and 3% oz. 
The package to be used for each: 
A wide-mouth jar with an alumi- 
num Roll-on cap, packed in a 
reverse tuck carton. Two sizes de- 





termined that the line had to be 
adjustable. By some simple arrange- 
ments of guide rails, etc., we are 
able to change over from one size 
to the other with a minimum of 


labeler on hand was of ample ca- 
pacity to handle the discharge from 
the filler. With capping and car- 
toning equipment for setting up 
and closing the cartons, the line 








Sam E. Noble studied engineering at the University of Ten- 
nessee. He joined Chattanooga Medicine in 1922 as assistant 
superintendent and became successively superintendent, pro- 
duction manager, and finally vice president. Prior to this, 
he was with J. L. Newkirk Company and International Port- 
land Cement Company. Active in the assembling of K-Rations 
during World War II, Mr. Noble worked closely with the 
Quartermaster Corps in developing a small individual carton 
used in the rations. He is a director of the Packaging Institute. 
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was complete except for the un- 
scrambler and the means of trans- 
ferring from one machine to the 
next. 


Four Machines Require 
One Operator 


We laid out the line as shown in 
Fig. 1. It is a normal straight-type 
layout except for the position of 
the unscrambler which forms a “U” 
with the rest of the line. We used 
this arrangement, not because of a 
shortage of floor space, but to allow 
one girl to handle the unscram- 
bler, filler, capper, and labeler effi- 
ciently. 

The latter three 
little 
someone must be on hand in case 


machines re- 
quire very attention, but 
of a stoppage. If we had placed 
the unscrambler at the end of the 
filler in straight-line form, there 
would have been too great a dis- 
tance between machines for one 
girl to handle the entire job. 


Fig. 2. Home-built unscrambler lines up jars; discharges two columns. 





Unscrambler Supplies 
Two Columns 


The unscrambler (Figs. 2 and 
3) is constructed of angle iron and 
is the same height as the conveyor 
chain of the filler. The endless can- 
vas belt (a) carries the jars to the 
head of the unscrambler. A station- 
ary center guide divides the jars 
into two groups, each on one-half 
of the belt. 

The outer guides, placed on an 
angle to form a wedge effect, fun- 
nel the jars of each group into 
single file, ready for discharge from 
the unscrambler. No jams occur 
when the jars collect in the small- 
er part of the “wedge,” as a vibra- 
tor, placed under the canvas belt, 
keeps them shaking gently. 

A transfer plate (b) carries the 
two columns of jars from the un- 
scrambler to another conveyor belt 
(c) which, in turn, carries the jars 
to the intake end of the filler con- 


. One-piece transfer plate (b) 








quickly changed for larger jars. 





veyor chain. Note that this plate is 
in one piece. (See Fig. 3.) It con- 
tains its own guides which maintain 
two columns of jars and turn them 
onto the next belt. 

Change transfer plate quickly. 
The plate shown is for the small 
sized jar. Secured to the frame of 
the unscrambler by two machine 
screws (not visible), it is easily 
and quickly removed and_ re- 
placed by another plate identical 
to this one except large enough 
to accommodate the large sized jar. 

Also, the discharge end of each 
of the outer guides is anchored to 
the unscrambler frame by one bolt 
(d). At this point on the frame, 
there is a pair of tapped holes for 
each guide. They are spaced so 
that the two inner holes (where 
bolts are shown in Fig. 3) are lo- 
cated properly for the small sized 
jars; the two outer holes (not visi- 
ble) for the large sized. Thus, no 
measuring and adjusting are in- 





Fig. 6. Jars are turned on their sides and roll 
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by gravity to labeler. 





Fig. 7. Elevator (m) raises jars which roll to cartoning device (p). 
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volved, as with a “slot,” when 
changing the line over. 

Use spacers on guides. Of the 
three guide rails on the conveyor 
which carries the jars from the un- 
scrambler to the filler, the center 
rail is stationary. The two outer 
ones are adjustable for change- 
overs. Here again, the outer rails 
are quickly changed to accommo- 
date the large jar by removing the 
spacer nuts (e). 

As the jars are being transferred 
(Fig. 4) to the intake conveyor 
chain of the filler, they have a 
tendency to tilt forward and pop 
up from between the guides. This 
is due to the slight, positive hori- 
zontal force on the jars, created 
by the feed conveyor belt to as- 
sure a constant supply to the filler. 
A top guide (f) on each column 
prevents this from occurring and 
causing stoppages. Should there 


be no jar, for one reason or anoth- 
er, in a pocket of the filler, a Micro 





Fig. 4. Top guides (f) prevent jars’ popping up from between guides. 





Switch (not visible) stops the ma- 
chine. 
Changes Back To Single Column 

Discharged from the filler two 
abreast (Fig. 5), the jars are 
changed back to one column by a 
special transfer plate (g) as they 
enter upon the single conveyor 
chain of the Alcoa capper. Note 
that the plate is in one piece and 
consists of two troughs of different 
lengths—one holds three small jars, 
the other five. Thus, the lead jar 
on the longer side is several inch- 
es ahead of the lead one on the 
shorter side. 

As the next pair of jars is dis- 
charged from the filler, each one 
pushes its respective column one 
jar forward. The two lead jars en- 
ter upon the conveyor chain simul- 
taneously, but due to the spacing, 
there is no jamming. The jars do 
not even touch one another. 

Plates interchangeable. Again, 


ee a OR a 





: 
: 
‘ 
i 
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Fig. 5. One-piece transfer plate (g) changes jars back to one column. 





for quick changeovers, this plate is 
held in place by three bolts, one 
of which (h) is -visible. Another 
plate, identical in size except that 
the troughs are wider, is inserted 
for the large sized jars. For these 
larger jars, the troughs hold two 
and four jars. Note the piece of 
wire secured to bolt (h). This acts 
as a spring and assures that the 
lead jar in the longer trough pass- 
es on to the conveyor chain prop- 
erly. 

Feed To Labeler By Gravity 

Upon leaving the capper, the 
jars are turned onto their sides 
(Fig. 6) for feeding into the label- 
er. An angle attachment (j) ex- 
tending about 5 in. beyond the 
end of the capper conveyor chain 
catches the bottom edge of one 
side of the jar, causing it to tilt. 

A wire guide (k) assures a 
smooth and positive transfer of the 
jar from the conveyor chain to the 





Fig. 8. Cartoning device (p) is actuated by carton set-up machine. Fig. 9. Arm back stroke (r) pulls cable (s) actuating plunger device, 
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inclined trough. Immediately, the 


jar rolls by gravity down the trough 
to the intake end of the labeler 
which is positioned approximately 
12 in. lower than the capper con- 
veyor. 

Elevator uses labeler power. Rais- 
ing the jars from the discharge 
end of the labeler to the intake 
of the cartoning equipment (Fig. 
7) is accomplished by a home-built 
elevator (m). Power from the la- 
beler is utilized to operate the ele- 
vator. Thus, we saved the cost of 
an additional power unit; also, we 
have no problem concerning tim- 
ing in removing the jars from the 
labeler. 


Home-Built Cartoning Device 


As the jars leave the elevator, 
still lying on their sides, they enter 
another inclined trough (n) and 
roll by gravity to the mechanism 
which inserts them into the car- 
tons. This home-built device is sim- 
ple, but requires perfect timing. 
This is accomplished by utilizing 
power from the conventional Biv- 
ans carton set-up equipment. 

Has plunger and platform. The 
mechanism (Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11) consists of a plunger (p) and 
a small platform (q) at the bottom 
of the inclined trough. When an 
empty carton is positioned proper- 
ly at the edge of the platform, the 
plunger pushes the jar off the plat- 
form. It then drops by gravity into 
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Fig. 10. (left 






Plunger mechanism (p) pushes 








jar from platform; jar drops into carton. 


Fig. 11. (above) Tension on springs (t) re-sets the plunger ready to insert the next jar. 


the carton (Fig. 10). Each stroke 
of the plunger is actuated by the 
intermittent motion of the carton 
machine pusher which pushes the 
set-up empty cartons along the 
conveyor. 

Let’s backtrack a little. After the 
cartoner sets up the empty carton 
and tucks the bottom flap, it places 
the carton onto its discharge con- 
veyor. Immediately, a pusher, ac- 
tuated by an arm (r), pushes the 
empty carton exactly one carton 
width. In turn, the entire column 
moves the width of one carton. 
This occurs during the forward 
stroke of the arm. It is interesting 
to note here that we made this 
conveyor of a specific length so 
that the carton to be filled would 
be lined up perfectly at the filling 
platform. This length was calculat- 
ed so that it suffices for either size 
carton. 

Back stroke inserts jars. The 
back stroke of the arm returns the 
carton pusher to its initial position 
ready to pick up the next newly 
set-up carton. At the same time, 
since the arm (r) is connected 
directly to the plunger (p) by a 
wire cable (s), the back stroke mo- 
tion energizes the plunger which 
inserts the jar into its carton. In 
Fig. 9, the arm has just completed 
its back stroke and moved the 
plunger to its forward position 
(Figs. 8, 10, and 11), which pushed 
the jar off the platform. Fig. 11 





shows the under side of the plung- 
er mechanism with the plunger it 


its forward position. 

Springs return plunger. While 
the arm (r) is in its forward stroke, 
the wire cable tends to slacken. 
This allows the plunger (p) to be 
forced backward by the tension of 
the springs (t). Thus, the plunger 
is ready to insert the next jar 
which rolls in place immediately. 

Provides braking effect. Note 
the spring wire guide (v) which 
has a two-fold purpose. It holds the 
carton close to the platform during 
filling. Also, as the entire column 
of cartons is pushed forward with 
an intermittent motion, it provides 
a braking effect on the cartons. 
This prevents the lead carton from 
“bounding” forward beyond the 
filling platform. 

Another quick changeover fea- 
ture is the use of spacers (Figs. 8 
and 10). Note spacer bars (w) 
which are held in place by ma- 
chine bolts. Here again, it is a mat- 
ter of removing these bars and the 
equipment is automatically ready 
to receive the larger jars. 

From our automatic cartoning 
machine, the filled cartons move 
on to a conventional carton closer 
and are packed by hand into ship- 
ping containers. Between the car- 
ton filling and closing stations, 
paper inserts are placed in the car- 
tons after the jars. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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A practical approach 


to a weight-control 


program 


Analysis of test data, and setting the control 


limits for the average and the range. Determin- 


ing system to be used, and establishing aver- 


age overfill and present allowable under- 


weights. 


By John E. Reynolds, 

Industrial Engineer, 

The Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company, 
Elmwood Place, Ohio 


ln Part I of this article, we re- 
viewed the problems involved and 
discussed the need of a weight- 
control program. We outlined the 
necessary essentials for the testing 
of machine accuracy, and the pro- 
cedure for sampling and testing fill- 
ing equipment. Now we are ready 
to analyze our test data prepara- 
tory to establishing contro] limits. 


ANALYSIS OF TEST DATA 


After the data has been assem- 
bled, it must be calculated and 
analyzed to establish the accura- 
cies attainable in the machine. 
Since two methods of testing have 
been described, the methods of 
calculating the accuracy, or varia- 
tion, will be different in each case, 
although the results will be prac- 
tically the same. 


Group Sampling Calculations 
During the regular testing peri- 


od, the increment average (X) 
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and range (R) for each sample 
group are computed. (See Fig. 1.* ) 
The next steps in the calculations 
are: 


1. Determine the average of all the 
group averages. This gives the grand 


average (X) of the entire test on one 


filler head. Thus, in Fig. 1, X = 10.0 
- 20 = 0.50. 

2. Determine the average of all the 
group ranges. This gives the average 
range (R) of the entire test on one filler 
head. Thus, in Fig. 1, R = 49 ~ 20 


2.45. 


*( Editor’s note: Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are 
found in Part I of this article which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue. ) 











In this type of sampling, the 
range should not have been affect- 
ed by any change of average dur- 
ing production. 

Accuracy calculations. The aver- 
age range (R) is used to calculate 
the accuracy of the machine. The 
formula for this variation is 


* R (1) 
o = 


where o’ is an accuracy figure 
such that X + 8 o” will include 
99.7 per cent of all packages pro- 
duced, assuming the curve pro- 
duced approaches normal. The 
value of ds varies with the number 
of samples in each group, and can 
be found in any statistical quality 
control book. A listing of ds val- 
ues for different sample sizes is 
shown in Table I for convenience. 
Thus, the accuracy of the ma- 
chine tested by the group plan in 
Fig. 1 is (using Equation 1) 


, 


oq’ = 1.05 (2) 


bo| to 


where 2.33 is the ds value for 
five samples in a group. 

In testing a machine with multi- 
ple heads which are gang adjust- 
ed, care was taken to list the 
samples from each head separate- 
ly. The weights are now totaled 
and averaged for each head. (See 
Fig. 2) These averages are then 
compared to one another to deter- 
mine if the heads are alike. This 
can be done visually or by plot- 
ting the averages on a chart. If 
the heads are not alike, they must 
be corrected before any weight- 
control system is put into effect. 
In Fig. 2, note that the average 
of head B obviously is not like the 
other seven (it is extremely lower) 
and must be corrected. 

In a like manner, any tare 


With the filling equipment sampled and tested, the test data must be ana- 
lyzed to establish the accuracies in the machine. In this second part of a 
three-part article, Mr. Reynolds provides illustrations and all of the neces- 
sary equations to make this analysis, to establish average overfill and 
allowable underweights, and set the control limits. The third part, which 
will appear in our next issue, deals with the weight-control system as a 
whole, its installation, and a general discussion in which he suggests solu- 
tions to some of the questions and problems raised in the first two parts 


of the article. 











TABLE | 


Factors For Computing Control Chart Limits 





No. of Samples 


in Group d2 
2 1.13 
3 1.69 
4 2.06 
5 2.33 
6 2.53 
7 2.70 
8 2.85 
9 2.97 
10 3.08 
11 3.17 
12 3.26 
13 3.34 
14 3.42 
15 3.47 
16 3.53 
17 3.59 
18 3.64 
19 3.69 
20 3.74 
21 3.78 
22 3.82 
23 3.86 
24 3.90 
25 3.93 


weights taken are analyzed. It can 
readily be seen that if there is a 
variation of tare weight and a vari- 
ation of finished weight, then the 
variation in finished weight must 
be a combination of variations of 
both the tare and the fill weights. 
Experience has shown that there 
will always be a tare and a fill 
variation if a small enough incre- 
ment is used to find it, but in 
some cases the tare variation will 
be small enough to be ignored for 
control purposes. 

To find the variation in fill 
weight after the tare variation and 
the finished variation are known, 
the formula used is 


a; Vo;z+o? 


where o’, is the variation in fin- 





TABLE Ii 
Per cent Value of Z 
Per cent Value of Z 

0 3.00 

5 1.64 
10 1.28 
15 1.04 
20 0.84 
25 0.67 
30 0.52 
35 0.39 
40 0.25 
45 0.13 
50 0.00 


Note: In calculating for a per cent under- 
weight (—) all the values for Z will be 
minus (—). 
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Value 

A2 D, Dy 
1.88 0 3.27 
1.02 0 2.58 
0.73 0 2.28 
0.58 0 2.12 
0.48 0 2.00 
0.42 0.°8 1.92 
0.37 0.14 1.86 
0.34 0.18 1.82 
0.31 0.22 1.78 
0.29 0.26 1.74 
0.27 0.28 1.72 
0.25 0.31 1.69 
0.24 0.33 1.67 
0.22 0.35 1.65 
0.21 0.36 1.64 
0.20 0.38 1.62 
0.19 0.39 1.61 
0.19 0.40 1.60 
0.18 0.41 1.59 
0.17 0.43 1.58 
0.17 0.43 1.57 
0.16 0.44 1.56 
0.16 0.45 1.55 
0.15 0.46 1.54 


ished weights: o’,;,. is the variation 
in fill weights; and o”’; is the vari- 
ation in tare weights. 

Solving for the variation in fill 


weights, o’;,, we have 
or=-—c;+oe7 
or 
C=C; -Cr7 
Then 
, i aed ed - ° 
Cre=Vo?7—c’*?. (3) 


With the use of Equation 3, the 
individual variations in finished 
weight, tare weight, and fill weight 
are known. This formula is very 
valuable for items which cannot 
be removed from their containers 
easily, such as peanut butter. For 
such products, the tare-weight and 
finished-weight variations can easi- 
ly be found through weighing, and 
the fill-weight variation then deter- 
mined by calculation using the for- 
mula in Equation 3. 

In general, if the variation in 
the tare weights is less than half 
the variation in the fill, an average 
tare weight can be used for con- 
trol purposes, and the variation of 
the finished weight used to calcu- 
late the control limits. 

If the variation in tare weights 
is greater than half the variation 
of the fill, steps should be taken 





to eliminate the tare weight from 
the testing. If it is found that the 
tare weight cannot be eliminated, 
then some system must be set up 
ahead of the filling operation to 
keep a continuous check on the 
average and the accuracy of the 
tare weights. This is discussed 
more fully later under “general 
discussion.” With this done, the 
weight controls can be predicated 
on the fill variation rather than on 
the total variations. 


Random Distribution Sampling 
Calculations 

During the regular testing peri- 
od, a distribution curve was built 
up from the values of the samples 
taken. (See Fig. 3) This data must 
now be analyzed and calculated. 
Note in Fig. 3 that there are four 
columns headed, n, d, nd, and 
nd?. In the n column, the number 
of samples that fell into each in- 
crement category (shown at far 
right of chart) is listed. Under d 
(distribution), opposite its counter- 
part in the n column, is listed the 
value for each increment category. 
The value of nd is the product of 
n and d; likewise, nd? is the prod- 
uct of nd and d. 

Each of these columns, with the 
exception of d is totaled (3). Then 


the grand average X is calculated 


Xnd_ 50 5 


Sn 100 


(4) 


The variation of the machine is 


calculated by the formula 


Snd2 snd \2 - 
, ' . (5 
al Vy yn yn 
Here again, the a’ is the accuracy 
figure. Applying the values from 
Fig. 3 to Equation 5, we have 


; 156 ( 50 )" 
oy 100 100 
V1.56 — 0.25 = 1.14. 


In the same manner, the tare 
weights are calculated. By compar- 
ing the tare distribution with the 
finished distribution, it will be 
quite obvious in some cases that 
the tare-weight variation will have 
little or no effect on the finished- 
weight variation. In such instances, 
the variation of the tare weights 
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need not be determined, but the 
average weight is needed to calcu- 
late the true fill weight. 


DETERMINING THE SYSTEM 
TO BE USED 


Equipment 


At the same time as setting up 
the weight-control system to be 
used, a determination must be 
made of the equipment needed. 
From the test data, the proper 
measuring increment has been de- 
termined, and a scale measuring 
in these increments must be se- 
cured. 

In conditions where the tare- 
weight variation is an important 
factor, an effort must be made to 
eliminate it. This can be accom- 
plished by means of pre-weighted 
blank 


which have been pre-balanced and 


containers, or containers 
can be used over and over again. 

If these measures are not possi- 
ble, then a system of weighing 
empty containers must be set up 
to maintain a continuous check 
on the tare weights. If this is not 
done and controls are set up on 
the basis of the finished weight 
alone, an appreciable amount of 
product will be given away to com- 
pensate for the tare variation. (See 


last section on “general discussion’). 


Sample Size 


Each sample group should con- 
sist of five consecutive samples 
unless there is a good reason for 
using another quantity. It should 
never be less than two, since the 
check on the machine variation is 
lost with only one sample per 
group. 

Reasons for changing sample size 


might be: 


1. A filler with other than five pockets 
and only one central adjustment (gang 
adjusted). In this case, the sample size 
should be the same as the number of 
pockets 

2. A filler on which the sampling fre- 
quency must be fairly rapid. Here the 
sample size could conceivably be only 
two. 

3. A filler from which samples are dif- 
ficult to obtain, or are obtained too slow- 
ly. Here again it may be only two. 

4. A filler with multiple adjustable 
filler heads, in which the identity of the 
sample becomes lost before it can be 
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weighed. In this case it should be at 
least as large as the number of filler 
heads. 

5. A filler with so many individually 
adjusted heads that the person sampling 
does not have enough time to take five 
samples from each head. Again, it may 
be as low as two from each head. 


Sampling Frequency 


The frequency with which any 
given production line is to be sam- 
pled will depend on the following 
factors: 


1. How often the average weight 
changes. Several days of continuous test- 
ing will reveal weight-average changes 
in terms of time interval. The frequency 
of sampling then will be designated as 
nearly as possible to take place just after 
these changes. 

2. Availability of personnel. If the per- 
sonnel designated to do the sampling 
are available only at a certain time, the 
sampling has to be done then. However, 
it would be better if the personnel were 
made available at the times sampling is 
required. 

3. Sample size. If a sample size is five 
and the production rate is only five pack- 
ages per hour, obviously the line can 
not be tested oftener than once an hour. 
Using a constant sampling size of five, 
a production line need not be sampled 
oftener than 5 per cent of its production, 
unless other factors such as rate of aver- 
age change in time warrants it. 

In cases where the sample size is re- 
duced to two or three because of slow 
production, these two factors will bal- 
ance each other. In some cases where 
the sample size is reduced because of 
difficulties in handling, it would be well 
to increase the sampling frequency. 

4. Machine accuracy. This factor re- 
lates to the ability of a machine to hold 
its average at a given weight. The longer 
the weights remain constant, the less fre- 
quently the line needs to be sampled. 

5. A percentage sampling plan. If a 
certain percentage of the production is 
required to be sampled, the frequency 
will depend upon the production rates. 


Sampling at intervals of one- 
half hour normally proves to be 
satisfactory. This may be varied 
to compensate for unusual circum- 
stances. 


Establishing Average Overfill 
And Present Allowable 
Underweights 

After the sample size and sam- 
pling frequency have been estab- 
lished, the next step is to determine 
the conrol limits to be used for 
controlling the filling operation. 
At this point, we have established 
the accuracy (o”’) of the filler un- 
der most conditions. With this 


knowledge, and before the control 
limits can be established, it is nec- 
essary to decide upon the per- 
centage of allowable underweight 
packages. (See last section on “gen- 
eral discussion”). 

With this percentage figure es- 
tablished, and the accuracy of the 
fillers known, it is possible to cal- 
culate the amount of average over- 
fill (X’) necessary to maintain the 
desired percentage of underweight 
packages. The formula for finding 
this overfill is 


Sul (6) 


where Z is a figure taken from a 
typical table of cumulative proba- 
bilities of the normal probability 
distribution (areas under the nor- 


mal curve from — « to Z). This 
figure is dependent upon the per 
cent desired from — «& to Z. See 


Table II for Z values; X is any 
point on the normal curve of ma- 
chine accuracy; X’ is the process 
average overfill (the unknown be- 
ing sought); o” is the weighing 
accuracy of the process, already 
established. 

Example. The declared weight on a 
package is 6 oz. (X). The filling ma- 
chine accuracy is 0.15 oz. (g@’), and 
it has been decided that the allowable 
number of underweight packages will 
be limited to 25 per cent. What is the 
average overfill necessary to maintain 
this percentage of underweight pack- 


ages? 


Referring to Table II, the value 
of Z is —0.67 for 25 per cent (mi- 
nus since the 25 per cent will be 
underweight, or below the zero 
point). Thus, applying Equation 
6, we have 


0.67 = § a 
0.15 


Then 
—0.67: 0.15 = 6 — X’ 
—0.1005 = 6 — X’ 
X’ = 6 + 0.1005 = 6.1 oz. 
Thus, if the average overfill is 6.1 
oz., the process will have 25 per 
cent of the packages produced un- 
derweight. 
Another use of this formula 
(Equation 6) is to find what per 
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Fig. 4. Average chart of measurements recorded on record sheet, Fig. 6. Upper (UCL) and lower 
(LCL) control limits, as established by Equations 14 and 15, are 2.12 and 0.70 respectively. 
Note measurements at 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. are outside control limits. After each was re- 
corded, an adjustment to scale was made (see Fig. 6). When averages fall within control limits, 
process is running as desired. But when they fall outside either limit, something is wrong and 
corrective measures must be taken. This chart shows variability over a given period of time. 
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Fig. 5. Range chart of measurements recorded on record sheet, Fig. 6. Upper (UCL) and lower 
(LCL) control limits, as established by Equations 18 and 19, are 5.19 and 0.0 respectively. Note 
range at 2:00 p.m. was so great as to fall outside UCL, and action was taken to correct this (see 
Fig. 6). This chart shows variability at time of sampling—that is, variability between each item in 
sample—whereas average chart shows variability over period of time. To have true over-all picture 
of process, it is necessary to look at both charts together. 
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cent of the samples fall below a 
certain figure with a given average 
and a given accuracy. 

Example. In a package with a de- 
clared weight of 6 oz. (X), a process 
average of 6.25 oz. (X’), and a ma- 
chine accuracy figure of 0.15 oz. (g’), 
what per cent of the packages will be 
underweight? 

Applying these values to Equa- 
tion 6, we have 
6—625  —0.25 

015 ~~ = 0.15 
Referring again to Table II, —1.67 
shows that 4.75 per cent, or about 
5 per cent, of all packages pro- 
duced will be below 6 oz. under 
these conditions. 

One caution must be introduced 
at this point: Assume a system 


Z= = — 1.67. 


were set up in this manner (the 
25 per cent underweight example 
above), and the number of under- 
weight packages were counted at 
the end of a day’s run. The total 
counted would be perhaps from 
10 to 15 per cent of the total num- 
ber of samples taken. This is due 
to a peculiarity of recording where- 
in, if the scale is being read to 





fall between 1/16 oz. above, and 
1/16 oz. below, zero are counted 
as “zero”, or exact weights. Our 
formula above (Equation 6) cal- 
culates from exact zero. 

Therefore, it is obvious that 
there will be some packages count- 
ed as exact weights when they are 
actually slightly underweight. This 
can be compensated for by using 
6 oz. —1/16 oz., or 5.9375 oz., as 
the value of X instead of 6 oz. It 
will give 25 per cent below the 
—1/16-0z. weight. At the same 
time, however, it will also give 
about 37 per cent below the abso- 
lute zero. 

Now that we have the formula 
(Equation 6) for establishing an 
average desired overfill, we can 
determine this value for the ma- 
chine tested in Fig. 1. We will 
assume that a decision has been 
made to maintain 25 per cent al- 
lowable underweight _ packages 
counting from absolute zero. 

This 25 per cent will give us 
(from Table IT) a Z value of —0.67. 
X will be 0. The 
was calculated pre- 


The value of 
accuracy, 0”, 











1/8 oz. only, any weights that viously to be 1.05 (Equation 2). 
Product: Coffee Size: 1b. bags 
Measurements recorded Machine No.: 1 : Scale No.: 1 
in 1/32 oz. over or 
under ye Shift: 1 st. Date: 7/28/58 
| | Measurements in | ~ ” = —_— — 
| each of 5 items | xX Rs 
Series | Time A B ¢ D E | Average | Range | Comments _ 7 i] 
1 7:00 1 0 1 2 3 1.4 | 3 
7:330| O/—1 | —2/ 1] 2 0.0 | 4 
3 8:00 | 0 0 1 2 1 0.8 2 
4| 830} -2| o| 2] 3] 1] o8 5 
5 9:00 0 0 1 1 0 | 0.4 1 
6 9:30 | —1 | —1 0; —1 0 | —0.6 1 
7/1000} 2} 0} 1] O| -1] 04 3 
8 | 10:30 2 1 1 24 68 1.6 1 
9 {11:00} 2 if 3 2; 3 2.2 2 Adjust 1 turn down 
10 | 12:00 | 1 0 0 1 0 0.4 1 
11 }1230| 2! 0} -1/-2| 2 | 02 4 
12 | 1:00 | O}-—1 | -2 2| 2 | 1.4 2 Adjust 1 turn up 
13 | 1:30 0 0 1 2 1 0.8 2 
14 | 200} -3/ 2/ 0] 3| 2] o8 6 | Shake out scale 
15 | 2:30 ei 3 Oo] oO! 2] O04 | 3 
Total: | 8.2 40.0 15 pkgs. underweight 
Average: 0.55 2.67 | out of 75 pkgs. weighed 
— ~ fe equals 20% underweight __ 
X= 0.55 R= 267 AR = 0.58 X 267 = 1.55. 
D3R = 0. 
DyR = 2.12 X 2.67 5.66 . 


Fig. 6. Record sheet for X (average) and R (range) charts. Data was obtained from one individually 


controlled filling head during actual production for which an established weight-control system was 


in use. The average and range of each series is shown plotted on their respective charts, Figs. 4 
and 5, to give graphic picture of how process is operating. 
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By applying these values to Equa- 
tion 6, we have 
061 = 59 —* 
1.05 

Solving for X’, 

— 0.67 - 1.05 = 0 — X’ 

—0.71 = —X’ 
X’=0.71. (7) 

Here, 0.71 is the average overfill 
necessary to maintain 25 per cent 
of the packages underweight. 

It should be emphasized at this 
point that these calculations are 
made in terms of whole numbers. 
The calculations in Fig. 1 are in 
terms of 1/32 oz. Therefore, the 
o”’ of 1.05 is actually 1.05/32 oz., 
or 0.033 oz., and the resulting over- 
fill, X’, is 0.71/32 oz., or 0.022 oz. 

Should it be desired to have 37 
per cent below absolute zero or 25 
per cent minus values at the end 
of a production run, the X value 
will be —0.50, or 1/2 of 1/32 oz. 
under the declared weight. These 
figures would give an X’ value of 
0.21 instead of 0.71. The —0.50 
is minus since we are calculating 
the per cent underweight from half 
of a graduation, or 0.5/32 oz. un- 
derweight. 

The declared weight, 1 Ib. or 
whatever it might be, is consid- 
ered as 0 since it will be cancelled 
out by the scale setting. 


Control Limits For The Average 

With the necessary average over- 
fill established, the next step is to 
set the control limits. Since the 
increment average of a group of 
samples, rather than the indi- 
vidual sample increments, will be 
plotted on a chart, (see Fig. 4) con- 
trols must be established on the 
averages of the samples. The for- 
mula used to calculate the distrib- 
ution of the averages is 


, 


o,’=—2 (8) 
vn 
where n is the sample size (num- 
ber of samples per group), and o” 
is the accuracy of the sample av- 
erages. 

This accuracy can now be deter- 
mined for the test in Fig. 1. Since 
five samples per group were used, 
the value of n is 5; the accuracy, 
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o’, is 1.05 from Equation 2. Sub- 
stituting these values in Equation 
8, we have 


1.05 ‘ 
a,’ - =047 = (9) 


yo 
where 0.47 is the accuracy of the 
sample averages. 
Usually the control limits used 
are equal to the desired average 
+ 3 times the accuracy of the sam- 


ple averages, or more simply, 


Upper control limit 


(UCL) = X + 3g,’ (10) 
and 


Lower control limit 


(LCL) = X — 3¢,’ (11) 


n 


where X is the desired average, 
and o’, is the accuracy of the 
sample averages (Equation 8). The 
control limits will include 99.7 per 
cent of all the averages produced. 
These limits can be set to include 
a smaller percentage if tighter con- 
trols are desired. This is done by 
deciding upon the percentage de- 
sired, finding the Z value, (Table 
II) and substituting it for the nu- 
meral 3 in Equations 10 and 11 
above. 

For example, should you desire 
to have 90 per cent within the 
limits and 10 per cent outside, this 
would mean 5 per cent outside 
each limit (upper and lower). In 
Table II, 5 per cent is opposite a 
Z value of 1.64. Therefore, the 
formulas for the upper and lower 


control limits would be, respec- 
tively, 

UCL = X + 1.640,’ 
and 


LCL = X — 1.640,’ 


A shorter method for determin- 
ing the control limits consists of 
using the formulas 


UCL = X + AoR (12) 
and 

LCL = X — AoR (13) 
where X is the desired average, 


R is the average range, and A2 
is a number that varies with sam- 


ple size. This variable can usually 
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be found in the same table as the 
dz figures previously discussed. For 
convenience, a listing of Az values 
is shown in Table I. 

We can now calculate the control 
limits for the average of the ma- 
chine tested in Fig. 1. In Equation 
7, we determined the desired proc- 
ess average overfill (X’) for this 
machine to be 0.71. Since X’ is 
the ultimate average for a process, 
it can be determined only by 100 
per cent inspection—checking ev- 
ery package. Since we used a lim- 
ited sampling plan to obtain the 
process average, X, we can, and 
must, substitute the value of X’ 
for X. Therefore, 0.71 becomes the 
value of X in the computations 
below. o,’ is 0.47 (Equation 9). 
Applying these values to Equations 
10 and 11, we have, respectively, 
UCL = 0.71 + (3 x 0.47) =2.12 (14) 
and 


LCL = 0.71 — (3 x 0.47) —0.70 (15) 


By the shorter method, we first 
A» to be 


a group. 


determine the value of 
0.58 for five samples it 


(Table I) The average range, R, 
is shown in Fig. 1 and is 2.45; 


X, the 


(as used in Equations 14 and 15). 


desired average, is 0.71 


By applying Equations 12 and 13, 


we have, respectively, 


UCL 0.71 + (0.58 x 2.45) = 2.13 
and 
F&F 0.71 (0.58 « 2.45) = —0.71 


It should be noted that either of 
these methods for calculating the 
control limits for the average gives 
accurate results. We now draw 
these limits on the “average chart,” 
(see Fig. 4) that is, the UCL as 
2.12, and the LCL as —0.70 (Equa- 
tions 14 and 15 respectively). 
Control Limits For The Range 
Similar to the average, the range 
is posted to a control chart, Fig. 
5, which must contain control lim- 
its. These limits for the range are 
calculated by the formulas 


UCL = D4R (16) 


and 


LCL = DsR (17) 


where R is the average range, and 
Ds and Ds are numbers that vary 
with sample size. These variables 
can usually be found in the same 
tables as the Az and dz values pre- 
viously discussed. For convenience 
they are listed in Table I. If it 
were possible that the average 
range, (R), was unknown, it can 
be calculated by solving Equation 
1 for R; thus, R = odo. 

Now let us calculate the control 
limits for the range of the machine 
tested in Fig. 1. The average range, 
R, is 2.45 (from Fig. 1); referring 
to Table I, the value of D, is 0, 
and Ds is 2.12—for five samples in 
a group. Thus, applying Equations 
16 and 17, we have, respectively, 

UCL = 2.12 x 2.45 = 5.19 (18) 
and 

LCL =0 x 2.450. (19) 
These limits are now drawn on 
the “range chart” as shown in Fig. 
5; that is, the UCL as 5.19, and 
the LCL as 0. (Equations 18 and 
19 respectively ). 


Standardization Of Control 
Limits And Other Factors 


Almost 
different sized products, if not dif- 
ferent products. Controls can ex- 
tend to all these different 
and/or types of product. Previous 
testing will establish the accuracy 
on all the items. It is well to stand- 
ardize the control limits as far as 
possible in each department. 

In determining the system, those 


every department has 


sizes 


factors which were found accept- 
able during the testing period in 
the areas of Weighing Increments, 
Unit to be Tested, Scale Setting, 
etc., will be acceptable when set- 
ting up the weight-control program. 





The third and final part of Mr. 
Reynolds’ article will appear in our 
January, 1959, issue. Complimen- 
tary copies of the first and second 
parts of the article are now avail- 
able upon request, as long as our 
supply lasts. 
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Ask your bag supplier 
fo show you 

this new packaging 
development 


(RIEGEL DOES NOT MAKE BAGS) 


BAGS DESIGNED AND } 
MADE BY PARAMOUNT ©& 
PACKAGING CORP., 
PHILA. 32, PENNA. 


December, 1958 


segel 


CLTEZ,| 


PLEA PAPER 


for 
semi-Rigid 





Bags 


Tri-plex is an unusual combination of three special Riegel packaging 
papers laminated together to form one sheet with superior rigidity for 
high speed production of semi-rigid bags. It’s a brand new Riegel develop- 
ment, ideal for things like cookies and crackers. Makes a fine protective 
bag that stacks well and holds its shape. Excellent grease-proofness. Short- 
ening will not wick through seams, folds and creases. High moisture 
protection keeps cookies crisp longer. 

Riegel’s Tri-plex has an excellent white surface for fine printing results. 
Bags can be supplied with heat-sealed closures. We believe Tri-plex 
now provides your bag maker with a truly superior material...at an 


attractive price. 
Riegel 
segel 


PROTECTIVE PACKAGING MATERIALS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION * 260 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Rubber Company 





Have you ever tried to produce 
a quality product without first 
thoroughly indoctrinating the oper- 
ators and inspectors on the need 
for quality instead of quantity? In 
our opinion, this would be similar 
to trying to produce a custom- 
made car in a plant geared for 
high-volume, assembly-line opera- 
tions. The results would be far 
from desired. We _ have 
found that optimum performance 
of our packaging operation occurs 
only when the entire work force 
is properly oriented and instruct- 
ed in the need for quality and 
the need for productivity, with 
major emphasis being placed on 
quality. 

Our product, active dry yeast, 
must be packaged in a nitrogen 
atmosphere, and the package 
must be able to resist the transfer 
of either water vapor or oxygen 
for upwards of two years. One of 
the converter salesmen who calls 


those 


on our company called our pack- 
age the “Cadillac” of the packag- 
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Robert F. Dale received his B. S. degree in chemical engineering 
from the University of Wisconsin. Presently director of the re- 
search engineering laboratory of the Red Star Yeast and Products 
Company, he has been active in all phases of package develop- 
ment, including methods of producing and testing inert-gas- 
atmosphere packages. Previously, he was with the United States 
as an industrial engineer in its foam rubber 
division, and as a process engineer in its synthetic rubber divi- 
sion. He is the corporate representative of his company in Pack- 
aging Institute and a member of American Chemical Society. 


Inspire your workers to 


produce effective packages 


By Robert F. Dale, 

Director, 

Research Engineering Laboratory, 
Production and Research Departments, 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company, 
Milwaukee 


In this day of calling for higher speeds, are we sacrificing the quality of 
the package? According to Mr. Dale, quality can be maintained without 
significant sacrifice in production volume—not by specifications alone, but 
in addition, by instilling in the work force the need for quality and pro- 
ductivity, with major emphasis on quality. He sets forth a ten-point ap- 
proach to the problem, which has resulted in his company’s obtaining 
packages that meet its quality requirements, increasing production rates, 


and reducing scrap losses. 





ing field, and we think he proper- 
ly named it. 


Spec’s, Tests We Use 

The specifications and accept- 
ance tests that are required to per- 
mit us to produce this package 
are shown below: 

1. Maximum allowable water-va- 
por transmission rate of package 
stock: 0.0003 gm/100 sq. in/24 
hr. 

2. Maximum allowable oxygen 
transmission rate of package stock: 
0.0045 cc/100 sq. in/24 hr. 

3. Laminated _ stock-acceptance 
tests: 


a. Yield per unit weight. 

b. Adequate aluminum foil-Pli- 
ofilm bond strength. 

1. “As received”. 
2. After 3 months’ storage. 

c. Absence of residual solvent in 
finished lamination. 

d. The proper paper type to min- 
imize yellowing on exposure to 
light and atmospheric conditions. 

e. The absence of delamination 
characteristics after package for- 
mation and exposure. 

f. The ability to produce accept- 
able seal strength as measured by 
the Suter tensile tester on finished 
packages. (Turn Page ) 
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Fully-automatic Packomatic Case 
Former-Loader, part of a fully-auto- 


Packomatic equipment feeds, forms, positions, loads, seals and imprints corrugated mated produstion Hue at he Smante 
. : ' nies . Be ai . : plant, Kankakee, Illinois. Other Pack- 
shipping containers automatically. However you ship—in multi-ply paper bags, or cman, Gan Ghar Wiheaaasins than Eee 


in corrugated shipping containers; whatever you “package” —a can, a carton, Case Sealers and Case Impyinters. 
a box or a bale—there’s a Packomatic machine designed to handle your shipping 
container requirements. Packomatic machines, geared to your production line, will 

feed, form, position, load, seal and impfint corrugated containers automatically — 

or do any of these operations singly as a complement to your existing packaging 
facilities. Let one of our sales engineers suggest the start of a long-range packaging 
program for your plant. Investigate the Packomatic method of cutting costs and 
boosting production. Call, write or wire today. 








Begin to automate your kaging line with this high- 
speed, fully-automatic Case Sealer. Aligns loaded cases, 
positions flaps, glues, seals and discharges — and no op- 
erator needed! Available in wide range of sizes. Semi- 
automatic, too, Call or write for additional information. 


J.L. FERGUSON CO. Joliet 1, illinois 


PACKOMATICS include the Bale Sealer ¢ Case Sealers e Opener-Loaders ¢ Case Imprint- 
ers e Telescoping Volumetric Fillers e Packer-Gluers ¢ Semi-automatic or fully-automatic. 
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Fig. 1. Two series of graphs showing daily per cent of defective packages as produced by 
Not only does this type of record help the operators visualize machine 


packaging machines 


performance, but it 


lows performance of machine which has been in good control over a four-month period 


three graphs of lower series follow a machine needing repair; fourth graph shows same machine 


after repairs were made 


g. The resistance of the finished 
package to in-transit shock dam- 
age. 

4. Production acceptance stand- 
ards for the finished package: 

a. The package 
contain 1.0 per cent or less oxy- 


internal must 


gen after closure. (1, 2) 
b. Less than 1.0 per cent of the 


produced packages will contain 
points of leakage. (3) 
c. The seal of the produced 


package must have a bond in ex- 
cess of a predetcrmined minimum 


value. 
It is quite apparent after read- 
ing through these acceptance 


standards and specifications that 
the normal production urge and 
incentive for quantity cannot con- 
trol the output if the desired high 
quality package is to be market- 
ed. Our company has found that 
it is possible to maintain quality 
without a significant sacrifice in 


as 





also aids the 


ve 


production volume by following a 


ten-point approach. 


10 Points To Package Quality 


This approach is not unique to 
our operation and could be ap- 
packaging depart- 
quality 


plied to any 
ment that 
package. The points and their ex- 


requires a 


planatory discussion are as follows: 

Point 1: Inspect. 
check on the quality of produc- 
tion by statistically sound inspec- 
A practical plan 


Constantly 


tion procedures. 
to permit us to maintain the pro- 
duction acceptance standards for 
the finished package was found 
to require destructive testing of a 
minimum of 4 per cent of all pro- 
duction, the acceptance, or 
rejection of the packages on a ship- 
ping case basis (800 to 2,000 pack- 
ages per case, depending upon the 
of the package being pro- 
duced. 


and 


size 





ve Fa 


detection of a machine which needs repairs 


_Machine _No 


s sane 


Defective 


% 


a 
AY . PR ON 


7 Machine No. ¢ 





f 
‘wo 
Upper series fol- 
First 

\ plan of this sort requires the 


production of each machine to be 
packaged in To 
simplify the sampling, 8 packages 
are withdrawn from each 200 pro- 
duced. These packages are tested 
for frequency of leaks, oxygen con- 
tent, and/or seal strength (all de- 


separate cases. 


structive tests ). 

Point 2: Reject. The quality in- 
spectors are given absolute author- 
ity to accept or reject each pro- 
duction unit. They are also given 
authority to shut down any pack- 
aging machine until it is produc- 





ing acceptable quality packages. 
This places a large responsibility 
on the inspector. However, with 
well-defined acceptance specifica- 
tions and a properly written oper- 
ating they have little 
doubt as to what should be done 
with any questionable unit. 

If management is permitted to 
select the person for any specific 


manual, 
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DOW'S CLINICAL APPROACH TO HEALTHY PLASTICS APPLICATION 





STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES ...FREEDOM OF DESIGN... ECONOMY 
BEHIND THE BIG SWITCH TO STYRON PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


As every package engineer knows, 
today’s package has many jobs to do. 
It must underscore its protective quali- 
ties with fresh sales appeal plus long 
range performance and economies. 
More and more package engineers have 
found that plastics in general offer un- 
limited possibilities for solving these 
and that 
Styron® in particular offers significant 
advantages in all-important areas. 

IN STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES 

Styron is tailor-made to meet the needs 
of most packing applications. It is rigid, 
strong, lightweight, break resistant .. . 
and is available in ten formulations to 


new packaging problems . . . 


cover specific packaging requirements. 


IN FREEDOM OF DESIGN 





PLAIN GLASS “HIGH STYLE” STYRON 


Styron not only takes the limits off 
package design, but increases produc- 
tion rates as well. With Styron you can 
achieve outstanding new styling con- 
cepts which have never been feasible 
or practical with glass. 

IN EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIES 

Because Styron is both lightweight and 
strong, it offers important savings un- 
obtainable with glass. A Styron plastic 
container weighs only a fraction of its 
counterpart in glass, but it will still 
reduce breakage to a minimum. This 
means substantial savings in shipping 
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costs, makes lighter shipping cartons 
practical. Consider these examples: 


A preserve manufacturer on the East 
Coast spends nearly a third of his ship- 
ping costs for containers when he ships 


200@ 167% 
180@ for glass 
160@ 

140@ 
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100@ for glass 
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40@ ‘ 12% " for plastic 
208 for plastic 
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10 OZ. OF PRODUCT 6 OZ. OF PRODUCT 
(LIQUID OR SEMI-SOLID) (POWDER OR LOW BULK DENS 
a 10-0z. glass of jelly cross-country. 
Add to this the heavy shipper required 
plus breakage potential! A lightweight 
Styron plastic container can reduce 
both shipping costs and hold breakage 
to a minimum. 


Pickles, olives and relishes requiring 
a glass container weighing as much or 
more than the 10-oz. contents could be 
shipped safely in Styron plastic con- 
tainers a fraction of their weight. 
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In packaging a low-bulk-density pow- 
dered product, the weight of a glass 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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container would be at least half again 
as much as the contents. Here, too, 
lightweight Styron can put shipping 
costs in their proper perspective. 

Styron plastic offers the package engi- 
neer outstanding advantages in mate- 
rial, in design, in economy . . . yet its 
price is competitive with conventional 
glass in most applications. Let Dow 
packaging engineers help you make 
the most of Styron in solving modern 
packaging problems. Get in touch with 
the Dow man in your area, or write to 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Packaging Service 1567N, Midland, 


Michigan. 


AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY OF 
POLYSTYRENES 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
®666 
689 (Easy Flow) 


MEDIUM IMPACT 


330 (Easy Flow—Translucent) 
777 


HIGH IMPACT 
475 
440 (Heat Resistant) 
440M (Easy Flow) 
480 (Extra-High Impact) 


HEAT RESISTANT 


683 
700 














job, the quality inspector should 
be a conscientious, reliable per- 
son who will follow instructions. 
He should have sufficient intelli- 
gence to spot an abnormal condi- 
tion and advise the supervisor of 
this condition. 

Point 3: Reduce scrap. Strive, 
through adequate supervision, to 
minimize scrap losses and maintain 
high production rates. Unfortunate- 
ly it is almost impossible to spell 
out how this can be accomplished. 
It requires a high degree of skill 
in human relations and diplomacy, 
and in the selection of the right 
person as supervisor to accomplish 
the desired results. 

Point 4: Develop pride. Try to 
instill a feeling of pride and ac- 
complishment in the operators and 
inspectors by displaying graphs 
and figures of daily machine per- 
formance, both as to quality and 
quantity. A record of this sort not 
only helps the operators visualize 
their performance, it also helps the 
supervisor detect a machine that 
needs repair or revision. 

Fig. 1 shows the quality graphs 
on two of our packaging machines. 
The upper series of graphs follows 
the performance of a machine 
which has been in good control 
over a four-month period. The 
first three graphs of the lower se- 
ries follow a machine which need- 
ed repair; the fourth shows the 
after the 
were made. The solid section of 


same machine repairs 
the bar represents the defective 
level which would be in control, 
based on the quantity produced 
and the normal expected perform- 
ance. The cross-hatched section 
represents the degree of quality 
out of control on any given day. 

The data shown on these graphs 
represents only the “as produced” 
quality of the machine. Quality 
control examination of the pack- 
age will improve the production 
sufficiently, through rejections, so 
that the average shipped quality 
will be less than 1.0 per cent 
faulty packages. 

Point 5: Study operation. Be 
alert to better production quality 


through careful study of machin- 
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ery performance and through ma- 
chinery modifications. This can 
best be done by making a de- 
tailed study of the 10 to 20 (or 
even more) machine variables 
which either independently, or in 
combination, will influence the 
package quality. 

A partial list of these variables 
for our machines is given below: 


1. Seal temperature. 

2. Sealing pressure. 

3. Dwell time. 

4, Production rate. 

5. Type of sealing jaws. 


6. Uniformity of 
across the sealing surface. 

7. Uniformity of temperature at 
any given spot on the sealing sur- 


temperature 


face. 

8. Method of 
through the machine. 

9. Shape and location of filling 


material - draw 


tube. 

10. The type of cutting knives 
and the distortion that occurs at 
the point of cutting, etc. 

In our operation, an investiga- 
tion of points 1, 6 and 7 resulted 
in a 1 to 2 per cent reduction in 
scrap loss, an increase in produc- 
tion through reduced downtime, 
and an improvement in “as pro- 
duced” package quality. 

Point 6: Cross-check. Periodical- 
ly, on a non-scheduled basis, have 
production samples withdrawn and 
inspected by a _ non-production 
team. This sort of inspection has 
a two-fold purpose. First, it assures 
Thus the operators and inspectors 
are doing a satisfactory job; sec- 
ond, it is a cross-check on the 
testing apparatus. 

Point 7: 
jobs. Refuse to accept packaging 


Refuse low-standard 
jobs which would necessitate the 
lowering of acceptance standards. 
Thus the operators and inspectors 
would not feel that if inferior qual- 
ity was good enough for customer 
“A”, it is also good enough for 
customers “B”, “C”, & “D”. 

Point 8: Maintain machines. Es- 
tablish a routine daily cleaning 
schedule and a preventive mainte- 
nance schedule for each packag- 
ing machine. 

Point 9: Protect shipments. Place 





the finished package in the ship- 
ping case in such a fashion that 
it will receive a minimum of in- 
transit damage. Our experience 
has shown that in-transit damage 
may double, triple, and sometimes 
quadruple the frequency of faulty 
packages. 

Therefore, if a customer requires 
a package quality comparable to 
the “as produced” machine qual- 
ity in your plant, special precau- 
tion must be taken. The most 
practical solution we have found 
is to palletize the cases, cover with 
a protective corrugated sleeve, and 
ship as a palletized unit. This ship- 
ping method virtually eliminates 
in-transit damage. 

Point 10: Strive to improve 
package materials. Continually 
work with the converters to obtain 
package stock which will improve 
on the quality of the package. 

Make preliminary evaluations of 
new packaging materials to deter- 
mine if their protective properties 
are an improvement. Then conduct 
small production runs and storage 
tests to see if the finished package 
out-performs your present one. 

Examination of these ten points 
makes it obvious that the produc- 
tion of an economical, quality 
package can not be obtained by 
merely writing rigid acceptance 
specifications. Instead, it is essen- 
tial to write the required specifi- 
cations and then develop the right 
philosophy attitude _ to- 
ward the task in the supervisors, 
machine operators, inspectors, and 
machine mechanics. The approach 
outlined above will pay dividends 


and/or 


by increasing production rates, re- 
ducing scrap losses, and increasing 
the quality of the outgoing pack- 
age; and promote continuation of 
a well-informed, cooperative and 
contented work group. 
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COST REDUCTION 
IS BUILT INTO 
THE REDESIGNED 
STANDARD-KNAPP 
— GLUER & SEALER 


Easily removable glue pots and rollers . . . identical glue pots 














and rollers for upper and lower application . . . no leakage of 
glue onto product . . . adjustable to a wide range of case sizes 
... speed up to 30 cases a minute .. . these are just some of the 
operational advantages of the redesigned Standard-Knapp Case 
Gluer & Sealer that will reduce your case closing costs. Make 
sure you have complete specifications. Write for our bulletin. 








: EMHART 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 
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Packaging Notes 


Colorful striped polyethylene film makes 
possible unique package creations. Pro- 
duced from U.S.1. PETROTHENE resins by 
a midwest extruder, the film is competi- 
tive with printed striped film in price. 
Unlike printed film, the film with ex- 
truded stripes looks equally attractive 
on both sides. The color will not rub or 
wear off. 





Polyethylene film —with extruded-in stripes 
that won't rub or wear off — is equally attrac- 
tive on either side and can be obtained in a 
raised or embossed effect to provide a rich feel. 


The film is produced generally as a 
clear film with stripes of any single 
color. It is also possible to produce two 
different color stripes, or to construct a 
die to produce alternating stripes on a 
clear background, or even to obtain a 
three color effect. Translucency or 
transparency of the colors can be varied 
as desired. A raised or embossed effect 
is also possible. The film is made with 
standard extruders which have been 
modified considerably to make possible 
the fusing of two or three different color 
streams within the die. 

The film is produced as tubing in pro- 
duction thicknesses ranging from 1.2! 
to 10 mils. It is expected to be used for 
novelty packaging of candy, cosmetics, 
stationery, some soft goods, toys, cotton 
balls and other drug items, and certain 
foods. 


Transfer labeling of poly squeeze bottles 
is being done at savings of 75% in print- 
ing costs by means of a new direct 
thermal transfer method. The transfer 
labels are printed on a kraft paper car- 
rier. Heat and pressure applied by a 
special machine transfers the legend to 
the squeeze bottle. 

The method is said to combine the at- 
tractiveness and durability of preprint- 
ing with the versatility and economy of 
labeling. The transfer unit can be 
mounted on any standard wrapping, 
bundling or bagmaking machine. 


New machine forms and heat-seals poly- 
ethylene-coated blanks to produce car- 
tons and trays which are highly re- 
sistant to grease and moisture without 
the need for liners. The machine oper- 
ates at speeds up to 180 or more units 
per minute. It is designed for packaging 
cookies, crackers, fig bars, confections, 
frozen foods, cosmetics, cigarettes, veg- 
etables and other products. 





Comprehensive Guide to Polyethylene Process- 
ing Completed by U.S.1.; Copies Now Available 


100-Page Guide Covers Molding, Extrusion and other Problems 


U.S.I. has just released a useful, comprehensive booklet on polyethylene processing. 


The 100-page booklet “PETROTHENE® Polyethylene . 
a large extent on research carried out by U.S.I.’s 


Poly-Coated Corrugated Board 
Now in Commercial Production 


Poly-coated corrugated board is now 
available for the first time. The prob- 
lem of high temperatures on the cor- 
rugator has been avoided by extrusion- 
coating the liner board at the mill 
level and using a cold adhesive for 
corrugating. 





o 
Photo courtesy Mead Board Sales Co. 


Corrugating line on which polyethylene-coated 
corrugated board is now being produced. 


Among the applications for corru- 
gated poly-coated containers are: 

Bulk shipment of meat, where mois- 
ture and grease-proof interiors re- 
duce weight loss of the meat and 
eliminate loss of container strength 
through moisture pickup; 

Shipment of furniture and other 
hard goods, where abrasion damage 
from the container has been a 
problem; 

Bulk bakery and_ confectionary 
shipments, where absence of grease- 
wickage makes containers suitable for 
reuse or use as point-of-sale displays; 

And in concrete construction forms, 
with the poly coating acting as a 
release agent. 


Tests Show Many Aromatics 
Can Be Packaged In Poly 


A two-year study has shown that a 
large class of essential oils can be pack- 
aged in polyethylene containers with 
little or no permeability loss. 

In this group were such aromatics as 
Oil Bois de Rose; Oil Cassia Rectified; 
Oil Citronella Java; Oil Coconut Edible, 
N. F.; Oil Geranium Algerian; Oil 
Lignaloe Wood, Mexican; Oil Vertivert 
Bourbon; Oil Patchouly Penang; Oil 
Sesame U.S.P.; Oil Ylang Ylang; and 
Oil Almond Sweet expressed U.S.P. 






. A Processing Guide”—is based to 
3 scientific staff and on exper ience gath- 
eed by its technical service engineers. 

Abundantly illustrated, the booklet 
stresses practical shop information 
throughout, with only as much basic 
scientific theory as is needed to make 
the practical material readily under- 
standable. The booklet discusses poly- 
ethylene properties, routine quality con- 
trol tests and the various techniques for 
processing polyethylene—film and pro- 
file extrusion, extrusion-coating of paper 
and other substrates, wire and cable 
coating, injection molding, bottle blow- 
ing, thermoforming and others, along 
with related subjects such as _ heat 
sealing and film printing. 

The booklet is filled with pages of in- 
valuable shop advice for all types of 
processors. Many paragraphs are de- 
voted to such specific problems as the 
causes and prevention of wrinkles in 
blown film, factors affecting the quality 
and economics of heat sealing, the ma- 
chine conditions and resin properties 
which result in minimum “neck-in” and 
beading in paper coating and the effect 
of resin type and mold characteristics 
on cycle time or warpage. 

“PETROTHENE” Polyethylene 
Processing Guide” is now available free 
to processors and convertors. For your 
copy, write to eo U.S.I. Polyethy- 
lene News, Industrial Chemicals 
Co., 99 Park phd New York 16, N. Y. 


Cleveland OK’s Plastic Pipe 


The city of Cleveland has amended its 
building code to permit the use of plastic 
pipe for street-to-house water service 
lines. The decision was made after plas- 
tic pipe easily passed rigorous pressure, 
temperature and torsion tests. 

Plastic pipe is considered ideal for 
street-to-house water lines, which do not 
involve high pressure or extreme tem- 
peratures. It costs half as much as cop- 
per tubing and costs less to install. 


Air Flow Problems? 
U.S.I. Technical Service has a port- 
able air velometer capable of meas- 
uring up to 10,000 feet per minute. 
If you have a problem that might 
involve air flow, indicate this with 
your request for technical service 
so the U.S.I. engineer can have the 
instrument available when he calls. 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of Notional Distillers ond Chemical Corp. 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 
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How to locate optimum 


placement of cushioning 


for liquids in 


glass containers 


By Allyn C. Beardsell, 
President, 

and Jerome J. Kipnees, 
Assistant to the President, 
Container Laboratories, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


T he first two articles in this three- 
part series summarized the exten- 
performed by our 
organization on packaging for 
twelve 4/5-quart bottles of whis- 


sive testing 


key. This concluding article deals 
with the analysis of the data and 
the ultimate selection factors we 
considered in preparing our recom- 
mendations. 

Each element of packaging was 
carefully studied to achieve the 
best balance between protection 
to the contents and packaging cost. 
The tests were specifically designed 
to establish actual performance 
characteristics of each packaging 
element and to determine the rela- 
tionship between packaging parts. 
To achieve this objective a great 
number of variables had to be con- 
sidered and analyzed. 

The shipping container for the 
glass bottles was studied to deter- 
mine the relative merits of single 
versus double-wall construction and 
cushioning provided by type and 
direction of fluting. Interior pack- 
ing was studied to determine the 
following: 

1. Proper number and type of 
packing pieces required. 

2. Most effective placement of 
the packing pieces. 

3. Proper fit to be provided the 
bottles. 

4, Optimum construction charac- 
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After completing the series of tests 
reported in Parts I and Il, it be- 
came apparent that the principal 
problem of cushioning whiskey bot- 
tles was not that of protecting the 
bottles from breakage from blows 
and shocks originating outside the 
case. Surprisingly, the real prob- 
lem proved to be that of protect- 
ing the interior bottles from striking 
each other. The discovery of the 
economic optimum of cushioning 
and its placement has reduced 
packaging costs (and damage 
claims) each year. 


PART Ill: How to find the optimum cost of cushioning 


Fig. 1 


Code C Cushioning Test Results 
Comparing A-Flute With B-Flute Partitions 


Code C (AVA) 


Code C (AHA) 


Code C (BVA) 


Code C (BHA) 


AVERAGE OF BOXES WITH 
A-FLUTE PARTITIONS 


Code C (AVB) 


Code C (AHB) 


Code C (BVB) 


Code C (BHB) 


AVERAGE OF BOXES WITH 
B-FLUTE PARTITIONS 


50 





50 





100 150 200 


100 150 200 


FOOT-FALLS TO 500 G's 


(Average of END and SIDE impacts ) 


Fig. 1. Comparison of results of testing Code C cushiening with A-flute and B-flute partitions. 
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Get better looking, lower cost 
package identification and decoration 


witha MARKEM METHOD 


Hand stamping, using decals, stenciling — such methods can not only reduce 
the attractiveness and sales appeal of your package, but consume valuable 
time as well. ‘‘Outside printing’”’ requires large inventories . . . causes waste 
from obsolescence ... can result in production delays as well. The time and 
money saving way around these obstacles — with added quality besides — 
is a Markem Method working in your plant. This is a combination of the 
right machine, type and specialty ink to identify or decorate your packages 
at the rate you need, as you need them. Whether you want to screen decorate 
designs on molded plastics... print pressure sensitive tape with product 
name, trademark and directions for use...imprint variables on bakery 
labels, set-up or flat folding boxes, lithographed cans or lids — there’s 
Markem equipment and a proven method for the job. The two machines 
shown are typical of more than a dozen used in the packaging field; type- 
wheels, or masterplates and typebars, make imprint changes fast, easy; 
10,000 currently available specialty inks offer virtually any combination of 
color, drying speed and special property you want. In many cases, Unitized 
Markem printing heads can be combined with packaging equipment. 


Ask Markem for specific recommendations to meet 
your identification and decoration marking needs. 
Nearly 50 years of experience — in all industries — 
and a single source for the whole answer, stand behind 
every Markem quote. Write Markem Machine Co., 
Keene 35, New Hampshire. 


MARKEM 


EVERYTHING INDUSTRY NEEDS... FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 1911 





Model 20A 





Model 25A 
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teristics required, i.e., single versus 
double-wall construction, and the 
type and direction of fluting. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are typical charts 
used in the analysis of A-versus 
B-flute and vertical versus horizon- 
tal corrugations. 

However, despite the fact that 
our analysis considered the packag- 
ing elements separately, the final 
decision was in cognizance of all 
packaging pieces as an integral unit 
—not as separate parts. 


Interior Packing Vital 


Analysis of test data disclosed 
that the interior packing played a 
more important role than the ship- 
ping container in minimizing bottle 
breakage resulting from handling 
and shipping. Furthermore, the 
placement of the interior packing 
pieces was discovered to be a most 
critical factor. 

It was clearly established that, 
for this particular commodity, it 
was more efficient and subsequent- 
ly more economical, to design pack- 
aging with emphasis on maximum 
cushioning between the bottles 
rather than maximum cushioning 
around the periphery of the bottles. 
As an example, double-wall cell 
partitions were proven to provide 
better protection to the bottles than 
a double-wall shipping container. 

It was also discovered that by 
improving the quality of the fibre- 
board within the grade, particu- 
larly its cushioning properties, 
better bottle protection was gained 
without the additional cost of up- 
grading the board or adding more 
packing pieces. 

Review of original packing de- 
signs used by the distiller disclosed 
that peripheral bottle protection 
had been emphasized. Codes A, B 
and D, although varying with re- 
spect to shipping container con- 
struction and the number of interior 
packing pieces used, had two thick- 
nesses of fibreboard around the 
periphery of the load. 

This had been accomplished ei- 
ther by a double-wall shipping con- 
tainer (Code A) or a single-wall 
shipper with a full height side and 
end liner plus top and bottom pads 
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(Codes B and D). This concept 
of peripheral bottle protection had 
been outlined and approved in the 
requirements of the rail freight clas- 
sification committees. 

Use of non-test interior pieces 
proved to be inadequate in this 
study since the particular non-test 
board used was so inferior in main- 
taining its cushioning quality after 
successive impacts as to be wholly 
inadequate. Since the quality of 
non-test board is variable, and con- 
sequently difficult to predict per- 
formance wise, only test grade fibre- 
board was specified in the final 
recommended design. 

Another important conclusion re- 
solved by testing was that the pro- 
tection provided the whiskey bot- 


Fig. 2 


Code C Cushioning Test Results 
Comparing Vertical With Horizontal Flute Partitions 


Code C (AVA) 


Code C (AVB) 


Code C (BVA) 


Code C (BVB) 


AVERAGE OF BOXES WITH 
VERTICAL PARTITIONS 


Code C (AHA) 


Code C (AHB) 


Code C (BHA) 


Code C (BHB) 


AVERAGE OF BOXES WITH 
HORIZONTAL PARTITIONS 





Fig. 2. Comparison of results of testing Code C cushioning with horizontal flute partitions. 
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(Average of END and SIDE impacts) 


tles was improved by having the fit 
of partitions in the boxes as snug as 
possible within the limits of com- 
mercial practice. 
Final Evaluation 
Nine groups of packaging meth- 
ods, all four from the first investi- 
gation and five from the secondary 
study, were subjected to all of the 
following tests: Compression tests, 
cushioning tests, incline impact 
tests, and revolving drum tests. 
Since the results of these various 
tests are expressed in different 
units, and since the figures are of 
different orders of magnitude, it is 
convenient to convert them to a 
common basis, such as an index 
number. (See Fig.3) (Turn Page) 


100 150 200 


FOOT-FALLS TO 500 G's 








l. it can be 


palletized 


can protect it 


. . with flexible plastic film 
or any of many paper combina- 
tions—designed for long-time 
storage protection or temporary 
protection during handling. 

If you palletize materials, 
parts or products—let Kennedy 
. . . America’s most versatile 
converter of papers and plastics 
. . . protect them. Ask your 
nearest Kennedy engineer to 
show you how, or write to— 

KENNEDY CAR LINER and BAG CO., INC. 

6000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. M 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
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The index number, essentially, is 
a rating in terms of the results 
achieved by Code A. Code A was 
selected as the base because it rep- 
resented one of the styles of pack- 
ing in commercial use by the 
distiller and was commonly regard- 
ed as the preferred style. 
Specifically, the average com- 
pressive resistance at *4-in. deflec- 
tion in the top-to-bottom direction 
and at %-in. deflection in the end- 
to-end and side-to-side directions 
of the Code A boxes with interior 
packing was arbitrarily regarded as 


Fig. 3 





100 per cent, and the average com- 
pressive resistance of the other 
groups was rated accordingly dur- 
ing this final evaluation. 

In similar fashion, the ratings or 
index numbers of the other groups 
were computed for the remaining 
tests after the arbitrary assumption 
had been made that Code A’s aver- 
age number of foot-falls for end 
and side impacts in the cushioning 
and incline tests and the average 
number of falls in the revolving 
drum were 100 per cent in each 
instance. 


Comparison of Relative Test Results 
(Code A Considered 100%) 


100 200 300 400 





Code A - Double-wall box; 
single-wall test partitions. 


Code B - Single-wall box; 
single-wall test partitions, 





liner and pads. 


Code C - Single-wall box; 
single-wall test partitions. 


Code D - Single-wall box; 
Single-wall non-test parti- 
tions, liner and pads, 


Code E - Single-wall box; OIL 
double-wall test partitions, 





single-wall test bottom pad. 


Code C (AVA) 





Code C (AVB) 


Code C (BVA) 





Code C (BHB) 
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| | U 
100 200 300 400 


INDEX NUMBER 


Compression Test Index 
ERT Cushioning Test Index 
a Incline Impact Test Index 
RE RT Revolving Drum Test Index 


Fig. 3. Comparison of index numbers of relative test results where Code A is considered as 


100 per cent. 
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Fig. 3 reveals the following 
points: 

1. Code E (single-wall box, dou- 
ble-wall test partitions, single-wall 
test bottom pad) was best in all 
tests; and Code D (single-wall box, 
single-wall non-test partitions, liner 
and pads) was poorest; both by 
wide margins. 

2. Code B (single-wall box, sin- 
gle-wall test partitions, liner and 
pads) was better than Code A 
(double-wall box, single-wall test 
partitions) in all tests; and Code 
C (single-wall box; single-wall test 
partitions) was poorer than Code A 
in all but the incline impact test, 
where it was the same. 

3. All four variations of Code C 
did better than the original Code 
C in all tests. 

4. Average index numbers of the 
four variations of Code C were ex- 
ceeded only by Code E in the 
cushioning and incline impact tests, 
and only by Codes E and B in the 
revolving drum and compression 
tests. 

5. Compressive resistance with in- 
terior packing in place is not as 
informative an index of the gener- 
al quality of a style of packaging 
for glass bottles as the other tests. 
It will be noted that, although the 
best style (Code E) had the highest 
compression test index number and 
the poorest style (Code D) had 
the lowest compression test index 
number, the range between the 
highest and lowest compression test 
index numbers is less than one-half 
the range for any other test. 


Use One Index Number 


To arrive at a final evaluation 
of the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent styles of packaging, it was 
desirable to have only one index 
number for the performance of 
each as well as a cost index. (See 
Fig. 4) 

The performance index number 
for each group is simply the aver- 
age of the cushioning test, incline 
impact test, and revolving drum test 
index numbers for that group 
shown in Fig. 3. The compression 
test index was not included by vir- 
tue of point (5) in the discussion of 
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For Glassware 





Keyes molded pulp 





+« Custom fitted protection 
+« Less bulk 
+< Lower cost 
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For Lamps 





For Fruits and Vegetables 


OWL packaging 


Modern contour packaging with molded pulp is being in- 
creasingly recognized as the most effective method of 
protecting a wide variety of items. The most delicate mer- 
chandise can be shipped with greater safety when shielded 
by these form-fitting pulp shapes. In addition to savings 
from reduced breakage, nested contour packaging material 
is well suited to modern automation, saves valuable storage 
and shipping space and is usually less costly. 


Years of experience in the field of molded pulp coupled with 
modern plants and manufacturing skills, are available at 
Keyes to design and produce a more efficient, more eco- 
nomical packing for your products. Our Product Develop- 
ment Division will be glad to supply further information 
and cooperate with you in developing contour packaging 
for your products. 


Product Development Division, Dept. 42 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY WATERVILLE, MAINE 
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[ cost currine 
CAN CASER 









Because of its smaller flaps, the 
end-opening shipping case is 
easier to feed and quicker to 
position for a higher continuous 
operating speed, and is less 
fatiguing for the operator. 






















NON-SHOCK 


> 


With end-opening shipping cases 
showing a savings of about 15% 
in fibre alone, no wonder packers 
using single tier patterns have 
welcomed FMC’s development of 
this continuous, high speed, auto- 
matic caser. Employing many of 
the key design and construction 
features of the FMC Model 3 
Caser for top-opening cases, this 
new machine easily handles 1200 
cases per hour or more, limited 
only by the speed of the operator. 
Cans enter the machine upright, 
eliminating rolling can impact. As 





FOR SINGLE TIER LOADING 
=< 





46 OZ. AND NO. 10 CANS 


me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 











Putting Ideas 
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END-OPEN CASER 


a result, there is no tearing of 
labels or scratching of lithogra- 
phy; no body dents or split seams. 
Although used largely for the 
more common can sizes cased in 
single tiers (46 oz. and No. 10 
cans), the FMC Non-Shock End- 
Open Caser may also be built for 
single tier packs of smaller size 
cans. This machine is a truly re- 
markable achievement in the field 
of automatic casing equipment. 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation, or call your nearest FMC 
representative. 


to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. + EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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Fig. 3. Code A, of course, had a 
performance index number of 100 
by arbitrary definition. 

In determining the cost index, the 
first step was to calculate the total 
area by grades of corrugated fibre- 
board used in a single package of 
each of the groups. The non-test 
board used in the interior of Code 
D was evaluated at 80 per cent. 
The 200-lb. test double-wall board 
used in Codes A and E was evalu- 
ated at 150 per cent of regular 
200-lb. test single-wall board. With 
these factors applied, the equiva- 
lent square feet in terms of 200-Ib. 
test single-wall board in each of the 
types of complete boxes were com- 
puted and converted into a cost 
index, again using Code A as the 
base, or 100 per cent. 


Finding Best Variation 


The significant points to glean 
from Fig. 4 are: 

1. The cost index numbers of the 
variations of Code C (single-wall 
box; single-wall test partitions) are 
substantially similar, but the per- 
formance index numbers vary wide- 
ly. Code C (AVA), with vertical 
A-flute boxes and partitions, is the 
most efficient of the variations. 
Code C (BHB), with vertical B-flute 
boxes and horizontal B-flute parti- 
tions, is the least efficient. 

2. Code C (AVA), which has ex- 
actly the same construction as Code 
C and, therefore, the same cost in- 
dex, is far more efficient. As pre- 
viously demonstrated, this is the 
direct result of superior flat crush 
resistance of the boxes and parti- 
tions of Code C (AVA). 

3. Code B (single-wall box, sin- 
gle-wall test partitions, liner, and 
pads) has a higher cost-index num- 
ber and a lower performance index 
number than Code C (AVA) and 
is, therefore, inferior to the latter. 
It should not be considered as a 
packaging style for twelve 4/5 
quart bottles. 

4. Code D (single-wall box, sin- 
gle-wall non-test partitions, liners, 
and pads) has a cost index about 
the same as Code A and a very 
much lower performance index. It 
was by far the least efficient of all 
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groups investigated, despite the fact 
that, with Code A, it is one of the 
styles of packaging in common 
commercial use. 

The above four points indicated 
that Codes B, C (original), D, and 
all variations of Group C other 
than C (AVA) could be eliminated 
from consideration. This left Codes 
A, C (AVA), and E to be analyzed 
and compared. 

5. Code C (AVA), at approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the cost of 
Code A (double-wall box, single- 
wall test partitions), had a general 
performance one and one-half times 
as good. (See Fig. 5) 

6. Code E (single-wall box, dou- 


Fig. 4 





ble-wall test partitions, single-wall 
test bottom pad), at approximately 
the same cost as Code A, gave a 
general performance almost three 
times as good. (See Fig. 5) 


Making Final Choice 


The choice of packaging style 
for twelve 4/5-quart bottles seemed 
to lie, therefore, between Code E 
and Code C (AVA) made of com- 
ponents with a good flat crush re- 
sistance. The former entailed 
approximately the same packaging 
expenditure as that presently incur- 
red, but with vastly improved pro- 
tection. The latter would result in 
a notable saving in cost, with a sig- 


Evaluation of Groups on Basis of Cost Index 
and Performance Index - (Code A Considered 1007) 
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Code A - Double-wall box; 
single-wall test partitions. 


Code B - Single-wall box; 





single-wall test partitions, 
liner and pads. 


Code C ~ Single-wall box; 
single-wall test partitions, 


Code D - Single-wall box; 
single-wall non-test parti- 
tions, liner and pads. 


Code E - Single-wall box; 
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double-wall test partitions, om | 
single-wall test bottom pad. 
Code C (AVA) 
Code C (AVB) 
Code C (BVA) 
Code C (BHB) 
200 300 
INDEX NUMBER 
GS Cost Index 
Ccuaeitessineeatl Performance Index 


Fig. 4. Evaluation of groups on the basis of cost index and performance index where Code A 


is considered as 100 per cent. 









OPERATORS BUSY 
WITH LL taw-ravee 


Delivers any two pre-set 






lengths of gummed tape, 
moistened with warm 
water. Speeds up 
carton-sealing. 
Write for —+-20 
free booklet T-18. 


\MARSH, 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. a 
34 Marsh Bldg. * Belleville, Ill. 
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OOPS! SOMETHING'S WRONG HERE 


uT the cart before the horse 
and you have real trouble. 
Use a package without first 
pre-testing with instrumentation 
brings the same result. 

Successful packaging engineers 
field test the product they must 
package to determine actual han- 
dling and transportation conditions 
with Impact-O-Graph. Knowing the 
degree of the shocks, the number of 
the shocks and the direction of the 
shocks enables one to engineer a 
package, thus eliminating costly 
guesswork which results in either 
over-packaging or underpackaging. 

And it’s National Safe Transit- 
approved. 





THe IMP AC). 9 gAAPH cone. 


1900 EUCLID AVE. « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





Fig. 5 


Comparison of Present Boxes with Proposed Boxes. 
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A and D are boxes in present use. 


C(AVA) represents how a better box is available 
at less cost, 


E represents a much better box at similar cost. 


Fig. 5. Comparison of cost index and performance index figures of the present box with the 


proposed box. 


nificant increase in protection. It 
was further concluded that the bot- 
tom pad in Code E was superfluous 
and should be eliminated if Code E 
were given serious consideration. 
After careful consideration by the 
distiller, supported by additional 
field trials, it was decided to em- 
ploy the packaging system de- 
scribed as Code C (AVA). The re- 
sults were highly successful and 
significant savings have been real- 
ized. In order to obtain full benefits 
from the new packaging system, it 
was necessary to petition the rail 


freight classification committees for 
a change in the then existing re- 
quirements for the packaging of 
1/5-quart bottles of whiskey. 

This change was approved by the 
classification committees in view 
of the extensive test data support- 
ing this change and the favorable 
field shipping experience. The 
change in packaging style had even 
greater consequences as a result 
of this approval since this style of 
packaging has been adopted by 
other packers of the same commod- 
ity. (End ) 





Copies available free 


Parts |, Il, and Ill of the foregoing article, How to locate optimum placement of 
cushioning for liquids in glass containers, appear in our October, November, and 
December issues, respectively. Complete copies of the article are available free 


to anyone requesting them. Write us on your company letterhead stating the 
number you need. We'll send them as long as our supply lasts. 
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The corporate award: 


News highlights of Packaging Institute 





Bristol-Myers Company won Packaging Institute’s corporate award for its Ipana-Plus 
dentifrice packaging in an interior-lined polyethylene container—involving a 


research project encompassing nearly ten years. 


The professional award: 


Charles A. Southwick, Jr., Hope, New Jersey, packaging consultant, won the professional 
award on the basis of his contributions to packaging technology for over 30 years, including 
his development of tests and specifications. 


Technical Operations Committee award: 
James H. Parliman, Plax Corporation, won the 1958 TOC award for the most informative 
technical paper presented at the forum. His paper, entitled “Lined Polyethylene Bottles,” 
discussing lined polyethylene containers, covered end uses and permeation data—with test 


methods and quality control. 


A new president, new directors: 
Charles W. Kaufman, National Dairy Products Corporation, was elected president. 


George Weissman, Philip Morris, Incorporated, was elected a Pl vice president. Newly 
elected directors include John C. Clay, National Starch Products, Inc.; C. Paul Bolton, 
Carnation Research Laboratories; Norman L. Esthus, Morton Salt Company, and Fred W. 


Langner, Socony Mobil Oil Company. 


Next year’s forum: 


PI will hold its 21st annual national packaging forum in New York (Hotel Statler), 


November 16-18, 1959. 


Packaging Institute holds 
20th annual national forum 


7 machine speeds, varia- 
tions in machine set-up, and varia- 
tions in packaging material proper- 
ties are three major causes of 
adhesion problems, Harold  E. 
Smith, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
told those attending the production 
line seminar. Stressing the need 
of systematic sampling and testing 
of adhesives, Mr. Smith urged that 
new adhesives be laboratory test- 
ed prior to release to the produc- 
tion line. Such testing shows whe- 
ther adhesives withstand surface or 
storage conditions the packaged 
product may require, Mr. Smith 


noted. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of sufficient time to pre-test 
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such adhesives. He reminded his 
audience of the importance of 
properly introducing new products 
to production line personnel and of 
a production line trouble-shooter 
being able to ferret out the caus- 
es of adhesion difficulties by inter- 


viewing production line personnel. 

Urging careful selection of ma- 
chine set-up men, Ralph E. Mot- 
tin, Parke, Davis and Co., reviewed 
some qualities of a good set-up 
man: High mechanical aptitude; 
an inquisitive nature; an inherent 





Handling adhesion problems on the packaging line, training of packaging 
personnel, and factors affecting packaging line layout received scrutiny of 
those attending the production line seminar. Other sessions at the recent 
Packaging Institute forum devoted attention to aerosol packages in the 
drug and pharmaceutical field, reviewed linings for plastic bottles, and 
examined some specialized problems of food packaging. Forum partici- 
pants also gave attention to closures, including their selection and _re- 


quirements. 









Save production costs... 


eliminate overweights 


Exact Weight® 














Weighing Machine 


offers these features: 


e Precision industrial-type scale. 


Over-under indicator visual check eliminates 
need for separate checkweighing operation. 


Calibrated adjustments with counterweights 
of known value, graduated beam; poise and 


scale indicator. 


Design backed by more than 40 years of 
experience in specialized weighing equip- 


ment. 


Readily accessible service and maintenance 


facilities. 


Performance guaranteed in writing. 


The Exact Weight Automatic Net Weighing Machine weighs and 
packages dry, free-flowing materials. Its fast and accurate operation 
speeds production . . .helps cut production costs. 


This precision machine helps to protect your profit margin by provid- 
ing a constant and visible check on every package weight. Eliminates 


overweights. 


Model 620 NW has a rated capacity of 10 lbs.; Model 610 NW has 
3-lb. capacity. Write for Form No. 3311. 


Precision Automatic Net Weighing Machine 


Model 4601 NW, right, for weigh- 
ing dry products with accuracies 
of 1/10 gram on quantities below 
10 grams and one percent accur- 
acy on quantities of 10 grams and 
above. Combines a high-accuracy 
Shadograph Scale, air-operated 
dump mechanism, hoppers, vibra- 
tory feeders and _ photoelectric 
controls. Models with capacities 
from 50 grams to 500 grams. 
Write for complete details. 





Sales and Service Coast to Coast 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
912 W. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
In Canada: 5 Six Points Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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Find us in 
your local 


4 


“Yellow Pages’ 
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BETTER QUALITY CONTROL...BETTER COST CONTROL 
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and an ability to merely 
sit and watch properly running 
machinery. Stressing the impor- 
tance of correct training, Mr. Mot- 
tin said that some companies use 
a deliberately misadjusted ma- 
chine, let a man see how quickly 
he can get it going. “If the right 
machine set-up man is not select- 
ed, all of the time and money 
that goes into a training program 
will be wasted,” Mr. Mottin con- 
cluded. 

It is just as important to plan 
realistically for one line as for an 
entire department, Hugh W. Ly- 
ons, Merck, Sharp & Dohme, told 
his audience. He advised letting 
operating personnel help plan the 
line and urged calling on machin- 
ery manufacturers for similar help. 
Noting that the more flexible line 
is the better, he pointed out that 
a line can be too flexible and too 
adaptable. If it is constantly being 
changed over from one product to 
another, too much valuable time is 
lost and the line isn’t worth much, 
Mr. Lyons asserted. In planning a 
new layout, he urged the use of 
scale models for people, machin- 
ery, and buildings. “Study it, plan 
it, and then install it,” Mr. Lyons 
concluded. 


reserve, 


Pharmaceutical Aerosols 


definite interest in a 
pharmaceutical areosol, Edwin 
Pomerantz, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
told those attending the drug and 


There is 


pharmaceutical seminar. Such pack- 
ages permit exclusion of outside 
contaminants and use of metered 
valves for accurate dosage. Mr. 
Pomerantz suggested the term “ni- 
trosol” for nitrogen-propelled aero- 
sols. He called for development 
of a less universal can 
lining free of pinholing. 

With a pharmaceutical aerosol, 
there is a dispensing form not 
readily available in other packag- 
ing, Samuel Prussin, Aerosol Tech- 


more or 


niques, Inc., declared. While he 
cautioned that a mere changing to 
a new form of package does not 
insure its success, he predicted “a 
big future” for aerosols in the in- 
halation therapy field. “An exciting 
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development is the metered valve 
which can be regulated to varying 
volumes by means of a floating 
ball metered valve action,” Mr. 
Prussin said. 


Plastic Bottle Linings 

Urging more attention to pack- 
age testing, J. D. Czarnecki, Brad- 
ley Container Corporation, de- 
clared that a small package yields 
as much information as the labora- 
tory needs. Further, it avoids the 
problems of having to handle large 
packages. He warned, however, 
against storing samples in places 
where they may absorb odor, and 
stressed the importance of deter- 
mining whether an ingredient is 
soluble in polyethylene. Mr. Czar- 
necki urged care in the use of poly- 
ethylene, but at the same time 
predicted great improvement in 
the extension of its use. 

The lined polyethylene bottle 
is “an exciting prospect,” J. H. Par- 
liman, Plax Corporation, told his 
audience. Linings such as those of 
polymeric materials act as barriers 
between the liquid and the poly- 
ethylene, and perform other func- 
tions such as the retention of per- 
fume, lubricants, or other product 
ingredients. Permeation tests came 
about in order to measure the func- 
tion of the liner, Mr. Parliman as- 
serted, noting that a major prob- 
lem in this was to 
assure the quality control of lin- 
ings. He said that the weight loss 


connection 


of lined bottles should not exceed 
seven per cent of the weight loss 
of three unlined bottles. 

Many plastics can be coated and 
can provide a two year shelf life, 
Ralph H. Thomas, Bristol-Myers 
Company, stated. But he warned 
his audience to watch for toxico- 
logical effects when choosing a 
plasticizer to add elasticity, soft- 
ness, and resistance. Mr. 
Thomas declared that a liner must 
adhere uniformly to the surface of 


water 


the container in order to be suc- 
cessful. The goal of a lining should 
be minimum pinholing, no odors 
or colors, flexibility, and minimum 
brittleness, he concluded. 


Accurate, realistic package re- 
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quirements should start with the 
consumer, J. M. Heinen, Conti- 
nental Can Co., Inc., told those 
attending the food packaging sem- 
inar. Protection, performance, con- 
venience, and final container cost 
must be in balance. Mr. Heinen 
pointed out that can lining mate- 
rials have been improved and that 
new soldering techniques provide 
smooth side seams for printing 
completely around a can. He pre- 
dicted increased acceptance of 
composite containers, including 
combinations of glass, paper, plas- 
tic, and metal—and concluded that 
the right container is not neces- 
sarily the biggest or most expensive 
one. 

It is necessary to control organ- 
isms, G. R. DiMarco, Rutgers, the 
State University, told his audience, 
while explaining pathological as- 
pects of prepackaging fruits and 
vegetables. The majority of rot in 
these commodities results from or- 
ganisms present on or in the fruit 
at time of packaging, Mr. DiMarco 
noted, adding that cooling reduces 





organism activity. Another means 
of reducing it might be to incor- 
porate a gas producing chemical 
in the package. He urged the treat- 
ing of commodities in the field—if 
they are to be prepackaged. 

Reviewing a new 0.003-in. poly- 
ethylene package for liquid lemon 
juice, Owen K. Burman, Sunkist 
Growers, noted that its fitment is 
tapered to fit tightly. He said that 
the hole in the fitment is always 
open, but the screw cap is de- 
signed so that when screwed all 
the way down, it forces the hole 
in the fitment shut to prevent leak- 
age. Stressing the need of a gas 
impermeable plastic for this prod- 
uct, Mr. Burman noted that the 
sulfur dioxide used as the preser- 
vative escapes because of the ma- 
terial being a poor gas barrier. He 
predicted a much longer shelf 
life once a gas impermeable plastic 
becomes available. 

Supermarket operators would 
like to see all four sides and the 
tops of cases marked in bold print 
(lettering at least 1 in. high), 








HIGH SPEED: 








Shown is only one of many 
Wrap-Ade Unit Packagers. 
Other models available for 
packaging: 


LIQUIDS 

POWDERS 

TABLETS 

SOFT GOODS 

FOOD PRODUCTS 
HARDWARE f 


or any reasonably flat 
small product 


Send us a sample of your 
product today for our prompt 
quotation. 





speeds production and cuts costs in 


This Wrap-Ade Unit Packager 


PACKAGING TABLETS 





MACHINE CO., INC. 
Celebrating a Quarter Century of Progress in Packaging 
189 SARGEANT AVENUE - CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
PHONE: PRESCOTT 3-6150 
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Henry King, Supermarket Institute, 
asserted. He warned his audience 
of the need of packages calculated 
to discourage pilferage, explaining 
that more than $300,000 a day 
“walks” out of supermarkets in this 
country. He also stressed the prob- 
lems of weight and cube to super- 
market operators and urged func- 
tional and structural package de- 
signers to plan weight and cube 
conducive to store stacking. 


What Closures Must Do 


In choosing a closure for food 
packaging, L. A. Von Till, Kraft 
Foods Company, warned his audi- 
ence that its price should be kept 
low without sacrifice of quality. It 
must provide a positive barrier to 
air passage, especially for products 
affected by air or those packed un- 
der vacuum. Mr. Von Till said 
there must be enough pressure to 
affect a good seal and that this 
pressure must be greater than any 
which might develop inside a jar 
later. In addition to functioning 
properly on high speed equipment, 





ant, not affected by product, with 
a liner that is tasteless, odorless, 
non-toxic, and resistant to deteri- 
oration. 


Some Vital Properties 

Key properties of modern clo- 
sures include adhesion, flexibility, 
hardness, color stability, product 
resistance, and processing resist- 
ance, according to G. M. Shiffler, 
Stoner-Mudge Company. Noting 
that the latter two are “problems,” 
Mr. Shiffler suggested their tests 
should include their tumbling, and 
storage, room, and elevated tem- 
peratures. He warned that high 
storage temperatures eliminate clo- 
sures otherwise satisfactory. 

A universal cap liner is possible, 
but highly improbable, Tracy Co- 
wen, Standard Insulation Co., de- 
clared. He said that one liner can- 
not incorporate all of the properties 
of a good liner any more than a 
single film should do all of the 
jobs performed by many films. 
Properties which he cited include 





the cap should be corrosion resist- 





white or blondish appearance, re- 
silience, callused texture, shininess, 
toughness, a rugged outer shell, 
punchability, non-blocking, ability 
to protect the closure as well as its 
container, resistance to alcohols, 
acids, alkalies, and other substanc- 
es, be non-toxic, odorless and taste- 
less, have low water and gas trans- 
mission rates, abrasion resistance, 
low release cork, and good sealing 
properties—among others. 
How About Aluminum? 

With proper choice of alloy, tem- 
per, and gauge, aluminum can be 
fabricated into a pre-threaded clo- 
sure, A. G. Osborne, Aluminum 
Company of America, told his au- 
dience. Also, it can be formed into 
a cap with threads invisible from 
the outside. However, Mr. Osborne 
warned that the properties of this 
material cannot be used advanta- 
geously when merely chosen as a 
substitute for other materials. 

This concludes Packaging Insti- 
tute highlights. Turn to Page 62 
for SPHE short course highlights. 




















MODEL B-49 STRAIGHTLINE 
VACUUM FILLER. Most auto- 
matic one-operator multiple filler. 
With or without discharge convey- 
or. Contact parts of stainless steel, 
plastics on order. Adjustable for 
container sizes from AGST to gal- 
lon size finishes. Send for Model 
No. B-49 Bulletin. 











MODEL B-2 VACUUM FILLER. 
Continuous production. Two contain- 
ers always filling. For liquids and 
semi-liquids. Vacuum is adjustable, 
and flow is regulated. Handles con- 
tainers up to 4%” dia. Fast, efficient. 
Send for Bulletin B-2. 





packaging pace. 





U.S. BOTTLERS 
4009 N. ROCKWELL STREET 4 
BOSTON + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + LOS ANGELES |) 
OGDEN + KANSASCITY + TUCSON + JACKSON, MISS. i 
WINNIPEG + TOLEDO (export) 





MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE + DENVER « PORTLAND, ORE. 
ATLANTA * MONTREAL * TORONTO « VANCOUVER 
SANTIAGO * SAO PAULO + HONOLULU 

















Zio LIQUID 


FILLING NEED / 


YOU CAN SPARK your entire packaging operation 
with the right filler! Anything short of that can snarl your 


With decades of liquid filling know-how, U.S. can cus- 
tom-engineer your filler to fit your operation precisely. 
FOR RECOMMENDATIONS, please specify: 
Your product, size and type container and de- 
sired filling rate per minute, hour or day. No 
obligation implied. Address the home office. 





U. S. SIPHON FILLER. For all 
liquids including foamy products 
or products that do not permit agi- 
tation. Stainless steel tubes; acid 
resistant glass lined tank. Adjust- 
able for all containers. Send for 
the Siphon Bulletin. 

HAND FILLER. Highly perfected 
advanced type. Send for the Hand 
Filler Bulletin. 











CIALISTS IN LIQUID FILLING AND CONTAINER CLEANING EQU 
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For more information write direct to manufacturer 
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while slashing 
“shrinkage.” 


“Since we replaced our filling equipment 
with Stokes & Smith “EG” Fillers, we’ve 
almost doubled production with no increase 
in the number of machines,” reports Durkee 
Famous Foods, Division of Glidden Com- 
pany. “At the same time, ‘shrinkage’ has 
been substantially reduced because filling 
is accurate.” 

“Besides saving us money, the machines 
have made it possible for us to increase our 
range of containers. Without complicated 
changeover, we now fill eight ounce cans, 16 


“EG” Fillers nearly 
double production 


Putting 





CASE HISTORY: 


Stokes & Smith "EG" Fillers 
Durkee Famous Foods 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Packers of Foods, 
including Durkee's Spices 


ounce cans and glass, five pound cans and 
six pound sizes in cans and cartons.” 

In addition to handling a wide variety of 
container types, the “EG” Filler offers four 
filling methods to meet specific require- 
ments—cam controlled auger, pressure 
packing, gross weight or combination auger- 
vacuum. Extreme flexibility and quick 
changeover make this unit ideal for short 
runs and off-size containers. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, ASK FOR BULLETIN P-802-R. 


l/deas to Work 


Wie FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY 


rae oiehareir’ 4994. SUMMERDALE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


CORPORATION 
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-SEALINE® 


THERMO-PLASTIC 


Hand Sealer 





For Polyethylene —Pliofilm SEALS 
. BAGS, 
and Other Thermoplastics seamen 
@ “Teflon” coated roller elimi- STRAIGHT OR 
nates intermediate material IRREGULAR 


or liquid—SEALS DIRECT. 


®@ Now available for AC or 
DC—110 or 220 Volts. 


Adjustable temperature 
control 200° to 450° F. 


Easy to handle—weighs less 
than 1 Ib. 


ORDER DIRECT 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


SEALINE MFG. CORP. 


4726 W. Lake St. * Chicago 44, Ill. 
Circle No. 241 on Card 


TEMP-R-TAPE’ 











ir _ 
Apply TEFLON 
in seconds 


End Sticking on heat sealing bars, 
flat plates, forming dies, guide 
rails, chutes. Just press Temp-R- 
Tape (pressure-sensitive Teflon 
tape) into place as shown above. 
Odorless, tasteless, non-contami- 
nating. Good — 100°F to 500°F. 
Recommended by film, paper and 


machinery producers. 
* du Pont T.M. 


FREE SAMPLE and data. Write, phone 
or use inquiry service. 


CHA THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER CO. 
407 East St., New Haven 9, Conn., SP 7-3631 



















Packaging highlights from 


annual SPHE short course 


Close attention to details of planning a packaging program, latest devel- 
opments in cushioning material and techniques of its selection, current 
trends in corrugated boxes—these were among topics receiving attention 
during the packaging sessions of the recent annual short course of Society 
of Packaging and Handling Engineers. (SPHE is the new name for 
SIPMHE. Its members voted the change to get a simpler, less restrictive 
name). Staff members of the University of Illinois’ department of me- 
chanical engineering, as well as user and supplier packaging industry 
specialists, participated in the short course held in Chicago. 


TS 


ie organizing a packaging pro- 
gram to cut excessive costs and to 
eliminate customer complaints, a 
starting point is to determine why 
costs are high or complaints take 
place, Elaine R. Pitts, Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, told those 
attending the SPHE short course. 
Upon learning the “why,” the next 
job is to study present facilities to 
determine problems and _ specific 
sources of unnecessary expense, 
Mrs. Pitts observed. She directed 
special attention to (1) markings, 
against damage, 
warehousing 


(2) protection 
(3) economies in 
and shipping, (4) pack size, (5) 
controls, and (6) training of per- 
sonnel. “List your goals in order of 
their importance, placing first those 
resulting in major cost reductions,” 
Mrs. Pitts said. “But if there are 
savings which can be made imme- 
diately and which do not require 
too much time to accomplish, do 
them first,” she added, emphasiz- 
ing that these savings can be ac- 
cumulating while work proceeds 
on more detailed or time consum- 
ing projects. 
Choice of Cushioning 

Selection of cushioning materials 
demands attention to three basic 
factors, R. K. Stern, U. S. Forest 


Products Laboratory, told his short 
course audience: (1) Fragility of 
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the item; (2) shock and vibration 
conditions a package experiences 
during shipment, and (3) the 
shock and vibration isolating abil- 
ity of the protective packaging— 
including cushioning material and 
outer container. While he urged 
care in the choice of material, Mr. 
Stern warned that at present “ex- 
act” cushion design is still seriously 
hampered by a general lack of 
fragility values for items, although, 
he noted, certain companies and 
agencies have developed methods 
of fragility testing. “A packaging 
engineer should consider cushion 
selection as an approximation,” 
Mr. Stern said. “Instrumented tests 
of complete packages should be 
conducted whenever practical to 
do so,” he concluded. 


Corrugated Box Trends 


Advances in board and liner for 
corrugated boxes have been “phe- 
nomenal,” J. P. Corcoran, Central 
Fibre Products Company, declared. 
Recent developments include wa- 
ter resistant liner board to with- 
stand the effects of hydro-cooling 
in fruit and vegetable packaging, 
and the laminating of various ma- 
terials (for example, aluminum 
foil) to liner board typify today’s 
trends. Noting that interior pack- 
ing has long been the “forgotten” 
part of packaging, Mr. Corcoran 
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said that laboratory and pre-ship- 
ment testing plus new advances 
in design are helping focus on in- 
ner packing the attention it de- 
serves. 


New Devices, Machines 


“To attain and maintain econo- 
mies so vital in the quest for rea- 
sonable profits, the least exploited 
functions are the packaging and 
shipping activities,” Walter Pisar- 
ski, Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
stated to his short course audience. 
He urged giving them more atten- 
tion in order to get optimum ca- 
pacities compatible with modern 
production methods. Noting the 
development of many devices to 
increase production, cut labor, and 
facilitate material usage, Mr. Pisar- 
ski said it is essential that person- 
nel’ operating them be properly 
trained. Among new developments 
of special interest he included 
stitching equipment with an ad- 
justment to drive two parallel rows 
of stitches at the right and left end 
of e.g. a two-piece telescope box 
by merely using one side of one 
of the arms as a guide for place- 
ment of two rows and then using 
the other side for the second two 
rows. An “interesting” small tool 
now available is a device to ex- 
pand compressed cellulose wad- 
ding in roll form to the degree of 
compression desired, Mr. Pisarski 
observed. 


Trend To Weight Cuts 


In analyzing high capacity con- 
tainers, users should look to total 
cost rather than determining re- 
quirements based on initial cost 
analysis, Thomas J. Luddy, Nation- 
al Wooden Box Association, stated. 
He noted a trend toward a reduc- 
tion in tare weight by redesign, 
and emphasized the importance of 
unity of action by the packaging 
engineer, materials handling engi- 
neer, and shipping superintendent 
in the thorough planning that 
should precede any decision con- 
cerning a high capacity container 
system. 

Personal inspection and appraisal 
plays an important part in pack- 
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when you pack and ship 


SOFT GOODS 


pays 






It’s quicker to bag soft goods than wrap them. You save on 
packing and handling costs. Your product is safer, too. More 
satisfied customers; fewer damage claims. 


The towels shown here are hand folded, mechanically com- 
pressed and pushed into paper bag by a plunger. Label covers 
air-escape vent at bottom. It also acts as dustproof seal— 
assures factory-fresh delivery; locks out dirt during storage. 
Today, thousands of different products are shipped in con- 
venient, low-cost paper bags. See how you can save on 
materials, handling, freight and warehousing. Write for your 
free copy of Booklet CP-1. 


\union{ Commercial Packaging 
‘) UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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age evaluation, according to Rich- 
ard H. Witting, Montgomery Ward 
& Company. He stressed the im- 
portance of examiners at mail or- 
der houses and in merchandise 
departments who furnish informa- 
tion leading to package changes. 
Mr. Witting pointed out that his 
company’s package engineering 
section serves as a watch dog to 
assure that source packaging is 
satisfactory for the numerous han- 
dlings and multi-shipments  in- 
volved from the source manufac- 
turing a product to its arrival in 
a customer's hands. At the same 
time, packaging engineers rely on 
buyers for information in develop- 
ing packages for new items enter- 
ing stock each year. 


Controlling Quality 
“Quality control in packaging op- 
erations or package manufacturing 


is basically no different than quali- 
ty control in product manufacture,” 
George F. Schrader, University of 
Illinois, told his audience. He as- 
serted that the surveillance and 
regulation of manufactured prod- 
ucts does not end in final assembly 
or final processing, but must be 
continued until it is in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. Well- 
designed standards are the basis 
of effective quality control, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schrader. Further, qual- 
ity control should denote a control 
activity designed to provide the 
proper regulation of manufactur- 
ing activities at quality levels 
consistent with predetermined op- 
economy standards. Sta- 
tistical methods will assist in 
determining these levels, he em- 


timum 


phasized. 
Cost estimates must always be 
guesses to a certain extent, but 





the probable amount of error in 
them can be forecast by means 
of common statistical methods, 
Lawrence E. Doyle, University of 
Illinois, said. Some errors arise 
from trends such as price changes 
and others from chance variations 
in performance. Standard _ tech- 
niques allowing for both kinds can 
easily be adapted to cost estimat- 
ing, according to Mr. Doyle, who 
stated that alert cost estimators 
are using statistical methods to 
show what degree of precision can 
be expected in a cost estimate 
when a specified amount of mon- 
ey is spent on it, what must be 
expended to realize an estimate 
within a required degree of ac- 
curacy, and how much contingency 
allowance must be made for safe- 
ty, for example. 

Turn to page 57 for a report on 
PI's 20th annual Forum. 





Michigan State steps up drive 
for $2,000,000 for 
School of Packaging building 


G poashonded by H. G. Walter, 
executive director of its Packaging 
Foundation, Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s drive for funds with which 
to build new facilities for its school 
of packaging is increasing in tem- 
po. Object of the drive is to raise 
$2,000,000 with which to construct 
and equip a building adequate for 
both the teaching of students and 
the conducting of packaging re- 
search on the Michigan State cam- 
pus at East Lansing. 

In 1957 the university established 
Packaging Foundation, Incorporat- 
ed, a non-profit organization em- 
powered to accept funds as gifts 
to finance the building of packag- 
ing facilities. At this time, the uni- 
versity named a board of trustees 
(listed below) to guide the work 
of the foundation and to facilitate 
its fund-raising activities. 
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Also, the university now has an 
advisory committee whose mem- 
bers (listed below) assist the school 
of packaging in planning its facil- 
ities, curriculum, and research ac- 
tivities. 

Students at Michigan State seek- 
ing packaging education have oyer- 
whelmed the currently inadequate 
facilities. As a result, there has 
been a sharp cut in packaging stu- 
dents because lack of facilities has 
forced the university to cut pack- 
aging student enrollment down to 
a size it can handle with existing 
facilities. 

All this emphasizes the univer- 
sity’s pressing need for funds for 
the packaging program, according 
to Mr. Walter, who points out that 
Michigan State is actively seeking 
contributions necessary to finance 
the expansion of facilities. 





Companies and individuals wish- 
ing to make contributions or want- 
ing further information about the 
program should contact: 

Mr. H. G. Walter, 

Executive Director, 

2918 North Kenneth Avenue, 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
Telephone: Pensacola 6-2449. 

Tentative plans for a three-story- 
and-basement structure for the 
school of packaging have been pre- 
pared. And while the foundation’s 
board of trustees proceeds to guide 
the raising of money, the school 
of packaging continues with the 
teaching of such students as it can 
handle. 

The board of trustees of Packaging 
Foundation, Incorporated, includes the 
following: 

Dr. Paul Armstrong 
13545 D’Este Drive 
Pacific Palisades, California 
(formerly general manager, Sunkist 
Growers, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Dr. Morris J. Day, vice president 
Crucible Steel Company 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
H. C. Diehl 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 
12 North Meade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
N. J. Ellis, general director 
Industrial relations 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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String-Opening Container 


American Can Co. has announced 
a new. string-opening biscuit 
dough container, a can with met- 
al ends and a body of four-ply 
construction. The first and fourth 
plies are foil and the middle plies 
are paperboard. A pull string is 
incorporated in the second and 
third plies so that when it is 
pulled spirally the length of the 
container, it cuts the paperboard 
of the middle plies of the body 
wall, as well as the fourth ply of 
foil. The container is then opened 
by grasping it at both ends and 
twisting it in opposite directions 
Circle No. 1. 


Three-Ply Paper 


Riegel Paper Corp. has developed 
a three-ply paper, Triplex, for 
making “semi-rigid” bags. Espe- 
cially useful for bakery products, 
the new paper is greaseproof and 
will not permit “wicking” of short- 
ening through seams, creases, or 
folds. Triplex offers a white print- 
ing surface. Circle No. 2. 


Foamy Products Filler 

Horix Mfg. Co. has designed a 
machine for under-surface filling 
of foamy products. Known as the 
Model HB-BS-9, the machine uses 
a double action valve in such a 
way that the filling tube is grad- 
ually withdrawn from the contain- 
er at such a rate that the 


@. 
a) 


A fe i 


“a 





entering liquid is always just below 
the liquid surface. This is in con- 
trast to bottom filling where the 
tube remains stationary at the 
bottom of the container for the 
complete filling cycle. This princi- 
ple is of primary importance where 
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foam is a problem or where a 
minimum of aeration (or oxida- 
tion) of the product is required. 
Circle No. 3. 


Plastic Bottle Carrier 


Dura-Pak, Inc., has developed a 
colored pliable plastic beverage 
bottle carrier for holding 6, 8, or 
12 soft drink bottles. When load- 
ed, the carriers fit into either 





standard or carton cases. The 
carriers feature handles of plastic 
constructed to stand a “pull” of 
50 lbs., are durable, lightweight, 
and reuseable. Circle No. 4. 


Ice Cream Accumulator & Bundler 


Hayssen Mfg. Co. has designed a 
new automatic ice cream accumu- 
lating and bundling machine. Des- 
ignated Model 100-1, the machine 
takes ice cream cartons (pints, 
quarts, or half gallons) from the 
filler, collects them into predeter- 
mined groups, and then overwraps 
them in glue sealing kraft paper. 
The machine features all water- 
proof wiring and protective cov- 
erings around vulnerable spots 
such as the heaters; automatic 
lubrication system; ball bearing 
cam shaft and taper locked cams, 
and stainless _ steel paneling 
around the frame. Speeds up to 
2,100 gal/hr. are obtained. Circle 
No. 5. 


Plastics Pressure Forming 


Auto-Vac Co. announces its Mod- 
el 2428 Pressure-Vac machine, de- 
signed for production forming of 
oriented styrene, Mylar, linear 
polyethylene, nylon, and other 
plastics. The new unit forms 28 
sq. ft. of molded plastic/min. 


The forming area is 23” x 28”, 
with a mold depth to 6”. Mate- 
rials from % mil to 250 mil thick- 
ness may be used. Production rate, 





with one operator, is up to 250,- 
000 pocket units/8-hr. day. No 
material pre-heating is required. 
Direct contact heating of the plas- 
tic not only allows faster operat- 
ing cycles, but offers better heat- 
ing control. Circle No. 6. 


Fragile Products Filling 


Stuyvesant Engineering Co. an- 
nounces its Fillmaster Uniflow 
package filling machine designed 
especially for filling fragile prod- 
ucts. The machine passes product 
from the bottom of the hopper 
into a vibratory feeder and from 
thence to a circular reservoir 
over a rear measure in the top 
dial plate. As the dial plate ro- 
tates, one of the measures stops 
automatically under the reservoir. 
The product drops into the meas- 
ure. Since the head of product is 
reduced to a minimum, the pres- 
sure of the product at this point 
is also reduced, minimizing break- 
ing, marring, and chipping. Up to 
60 filled pkgs/min. are obtained, 
depending on product and pack- 
age size. All types of bags and 
containers may be handled on this 
machine. Circle No. 7. 


Aerosol Tilt Valve 


Aerated Container Corp. has a 
non-metallic aerosol tilt valve for 
food and non-food products. The 
valve features a spring-diaphragm 





incorporating a limit lock which 


guarantees uniform preloading, 
quick acting “shut-off,” and a spe- 
cially designed valve seat which 
assures a leakproof seal and pro- 
vides an easily controlled product- 
flow for accurate upside-down 
dispensing directly where required, 
Circle No. 8. 
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Industry literature ” 


available free 


Carton Printer 


Ee. L. Bivans, Inc., describes Model 
321 carton printing attachment for 
its carton set-up machine in a data 
sheet. This unit prints single or mul- 
tiple lines in either direction within 
a 1%” by 1%” area. Cartons may be 
printed on right panel, back panel, 
or top panel. Type changes can be 
made in two minutes. Circle No. 101, 





Label Gluers 


King Sales and Engineering Co. of 
fers a page bulletin on its Model 
F6 label gluer. Line drawings illus 
trate machine details and halftones 
show in-plant usage. Detailed speci 
fications are listed r motor- and 
hand-drive units. Circle No. 102. 





Plastic Bottles & Jars 


Imco Container Corp. has a 24-page 
showing its line of stock 
bottles 
capac 


catalog 
sizes and designs of plastic 
Illustrations give 
range from % oz. to 
16 oz., and dimensions of each 
style of container. Also illustrated 
are spray and dispenser plugs for 


and jars 
ities which 


blown bottles and fitments for in 
jection molded bottles. Circle No 
103. 


Bag Closers 


George H. Fry Co. has published a 
i{-page illustrated folder that gives 
specifications and operations fea 


tures of 4 different models of bag 
closing machines These ire con 
tinuous motion machines that will 
close and seal paper bags up to 


3-lb. capacity. It handles bags made 
of kraft paper, waxed paper, plain 
or waxed glassine, foil and paper 
combinations, using either adhesives 
or the heat seal method. Circle No 
104, 


Tape-Binding Attachment 


Dave Fischbein Co. has a Catalog- 
File of its bag closing equipment 
which includes detailed information 
on its tape-binding attachment for 
its portable bag-closing machine 
This attachment, known as the Fas 
eal, produces tape-bound closures 
on all types of multiwall paper 
bags. An attached knife severs tape 
and thread simultaneously after the 
closure is made. The bag closer, with 
the Faseal attachment, can be used 
as a completely portable unit or 
in suspension from a counterbalance 
ing Fischbein suspension unit. Cir 
cle No. 105, 


Dial Tape Dispenser 

Machine Co., Ine., 
describing its 
This machine 


Marsh Stencil 
offers Brochure D7-65, 
electric dial taper. 


automatically measures and dispens- 
es any length of gummed tape from 
3” to 39”, cut off and 


moistened, 
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ready to apply to container. Circle 
No. 106. 


Plastic Vials 


Lermer Plastics Inc illustrated 
data sheet lists various sizes of its 
stock line of plastic transparent 
vials. Available in minimum quanti 
ties of 1,000, you can choose be- 
tween threaded vials with metal 
screw caps, shoulder vials with poly- 
ethylene slip-on caps, or shell vials 
with polyethylene plug _ closures 
Sizes range from 14” by 2” to 1” by 
i”. Circle No. 107, 


Adhesives Handling 


National Adhesives Div has pre 
pared a helpful booklet, “How to 
Prepare and Use Glues, Pastes and 
Gums.” It tells how to store and 
eare for glue, how to prepare your 
how to thin prepared 
pastes, and reviews six 
adhe 


equipment, 
glues and 
different general 

sives. Circle No. 108, 


types of 


Package Forming And Filling 


Rell Machine Co. has released an il 
lustrated specification sheet on its 
Bell-Pak machine Model $914-A. It 
forms a pouch from roll stock, fills, 
ind seals liquid, cream, powder, or 


semi-liquid products at speeds up to 
100 /min. The machine requires only 
$2” x 41 floor space. It can fill dif- 
ferent items, different sizes simul 


Circle No. 109, 


taneously 


Semi-Automatic Labeler 


MRM Cx Ine has an illustrated 
bulletin sheet that describes and 
gives specifications for the “Uprite’ 
semi-automatic labeling machine 
Applying labels to containers in 


position, this unit is 

automatically labels 
and discharges the container. The 
machine is said to handle a wide 
variety of package and label shapes 
Range of label size varies from %” 
by 1” to 6” by 8”. Range of con 
tainer varies from fractional 
ounces to gallons. Circle No. 110. 


in upright 
hand-fed It 
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Package Testers 


L.A.B. Corp. has literature that de 
scribes its 3 different package test- 
ers. Its incline impact testers and 
vibration testers range from 400 Ib. 
to 10,000 lb. capacity with table siz 
es up to 8 by 12’. A drop tester 
handles packages up to 100 Ibs 
Price sheets, specifications, and me- 
chanical drawings are included. Cir 
cle No. 111, 


Twin Filler 


Elgin Mfg. Co. has a data sheet 
giving information concerning its 
twin filler. This data sheet contains 
such specifications as the amount 


used, table height, 
maximum over-all height, capacity 
of reservoir, shipping weight, et« 
of this machine. Circle No. 112. 


of floor space 


Box Closure Methods 

Guide to 
prepared 
boxes and 


Acme Steel Co. offers a 
Better Closures, specially 
for users of fibreboard 

packages, The new brochure is in 
tended as a guide for the evaluation 
of methods currently in use to effect 
economies and stepped-up produc- 
tion in the closure of fibreboard 
boxes. It contains information on 
closure methods such as hand and 
machine gluing, taping, stapling 
and wire stitching. A pecial sec 
tion on regulations for sealing fibre- 
board containers is included. Circle 
No. 113. 





Automatic Capping 


Consolidated Packaging Machinery 
Corp. has a 6-page bulletin illustrat 
ing and describing 8 different mod 
els of automatic capping equipment 
Halftones of actual installations 
and a list of users accompanies the 
descriptive test and general machine 
specifications. Circle No. 114. 


Polyvinyl Resin Adhesives 


Armour & Co.’s Adhesive Div has 
released a 4-page brochure on its 
Seban line of polyvinyl resin adhe 
sive Brochure illustrates several 


ictual uses of Seban and lists some 


of the gluing machines on which 
it is used. Circle No. 115. 
Semi-Automatic Liquid Filler 

{ S. Bottlers Machinery Co. offer 
Brochure #041553, which illus- 


trates its model B2 semi-automati« 
vacuum filler for any type of liquid 
Can fill direct from drum if desired 


Circle No. 116, 


Lid Dispensing & Sealing 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co. has a 4 

page brochure describing its “Top 
Hat” lid dispensing and sealing ma 

chine Machine separates from a 
stack triple, double, and single fric- 
tion type lids, places them precise 

ly on tins, and seals with pressure 

Handles 5 standard cans, from \ pt. 
to 1 gal. Variable speeds up to 
100 /min. Circle No. 117. 


Portable Vacuum Filler 
Perl Machine Mfg. Co. offers infor 
mation on its low-priced, hand-op 
erated portable filler which is ca 
pable of filling any size or shape 
container up to quart size at speeds 
up to 30 qts/min. Available in mod 
els for filling by vacuum, gravity, 
or a combination of the two, the 
machine is said to be suitable for 
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production runs as well as for in 
termittent and trial runs. Circle No. 
118. 


Vial Labeler And Coder 


Potdevin Machine Co. offers a data 
sheet on the Corliss automatic la- 
beler and coder for vials and am- 
pules. This machine both labels and 
codes automatically in the same op- 
eration at speeds up to 46 vials 
or ampules/min. Unit applies eith- 
er spot or wrap-around labels. A 
coding device prints lot number, 
batch number, ete., anywhere on 
the label. This portable machine 
weighs 47 Ibs. Circle No. 119. 


Pneumatic Conveyors 


Fuller Co. offers Bulletin No. ER- 
2041-1 which provides full informa 
tion on its pneumatic conveyors 
Text material emphasizes the pneu 
matic system's length, handling flow 
arrangement, and special switching 
features. Also included is a section 
explaining the economy, sanitation, 
uniformity, and efficiency resulting 
from pneumatic bulk 
flour. Circle No. 120. 





Wrapping Machine 


Battle Creek Packaging Machines, 
Inc., offers a brochure on its rede 
signed Model 56-G wrapper. The 


Model 56-G overwraps at speeds up 
to 90 pkgs /min It features such 
devices as automated controls, safe 
ty controls, electronic heat controls 


and refrigerated discharge Sizes 
handled range from 5” to 15” long 
2-1 2” to 8-1/2” wide, and 1” to 
5” thick. Circle No. 121. 
Polyethylene Paper Coating 

Eastman Chemical Products Ine 
has published Bulletin No F-101 
describing “Epolene C,” a low mo 
lecular weight polyethlene resin 
specifically designed for use in the 
packaging field. Its chief characte 
istic lies in its ability to be roll 
coated as a hot melt, yet it retains 


tensile and chemical properties. It 
applied as the major 
or minor component in 44 different 
wax or resin blends. Compatability, 
melt cloud point 
charts are included in the brochure 
Circle No. 122. 


ilso can be 


viscosity, and 


Self-Venting Spout 


Rieke Metal Products Corp. offers 
information on its self-venting 
FlexSpout, a one-piece polyethylene 
closure. Said to eliminate the neces- 
sity for additional closures or vents, 
the FlexSpout vents in all positions 
and at any liquid level, insuring a 
steady flow. The device may be re- 
tracted for storage or stacking. It 
is self cleaning when pulled in up 
position. Circle No. 123. 


Cellulose Seals 


Celon Co. has just issued a twelve- 
page illustrated brochure describing 
its cellulose bands and caps, and 
explaining styles, finishes, colors, 
printing possibilities, and how the 
seals are properly applied. Circle 
No, 124. 


Printed Tape 


Central Paper Co. offers a brochure, 
“Safetex Printed which fea 
tures samples of its printed gummed 
tapes. The Safetex quality control 


handling of 





program is discussed and the bro- 
chure also explains how business 
firms can get individual art sketch- 
es from Central’s design depart- 
ment. A list of distributors is 
included. Circle No. 125. 


Imprinting Machine 

B. Verner & Co., Inc., manufactures 
the “Multipress,” which is described 
in a current brochure. This machine 
is available in 2 models and is de 
signed for imprinting envelopes, car 
tons, code marking, labels, and tags. 
Specifications for each model are 
included. Circle No. 126. 


Production Line Weight Control 

Scale Specialties & Systems, Inc., 
manufactures the “Datamatic” 
weight calculator. When connected 
with any checkweigh scale, this in- 
strument records over or under val- 
ues on a continuous strip chart. 
It provides an “on the job” record 
of varying weights enabling you 
to make quick adjustments to filling 
machines. A 4-page brochure pro- 
vides specifications and operating 
features. Circle No. 127. 


Coding, Marking And Imprinting 
Machines 


Adolph Gottscho, Inc., describes its 
complete line of marking and cod 
ing attachments, in-line imprinting 
machines, and attachments in a 
eurrent 4-page illustrated bulletin 
Ten different kinds of machines are 
described which mark or imprint 
cases, cans, bottles, and web 
material. Circle No. 128. 








Form, Fill Seal Machine 

Mercury Heat Sealing Equipment 
Co. manufactures a form, fill, and 
seal packaging machine called the 
“Verti-Pak.” It is air-operated and 
automatic, packaging a wide vari 
ety of products into bags of heat- 
sealable material. Your own filling 
equipment can be adapted to it, 
or machine can be provided with 
any type filling attachment Bag 
sizes range from 1%” x 2%" 
up to 10” x 18”. A 4-page bulletin 
provides complete details. Circle No 


129. 


Packaging Machine And Scale 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. offers full de- 
tails on the engineering and op- 
eration specifications for its F & F 
machine and Trim-Weigh scale unit, 
which is capable of feeding and 
filling flour and cereal at better 
than 40 5-lb. bags/min., within a 
weight tolerance of + or — .2 of 
1 oz The duo unit requires only 
one attendant. It handles 2-, 5-, and 
10-lb. bags, in tube widths ranging 
from 6” to 10-1/2”. Circle No. 130 


Bench Labeler 


Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has re- 
leased Bulletin 138 on its Colletta 
universal bench labeler. Five differ- 
ent models of this unit are pictured 
and described. All models handle 
widely assorted shapes of bottles, 
jars, boxes, etc., up to diameter or 
height of 5-1/2”. On a manually 
fed machine, speeds up to 40 items- 
/min, can be reached. Circle No. 
131. 


Liquid /Powder Filler 

G. Diehl Mateer Co. has a 6-page 
brochure that lists’ specifications 
and operating details for the “Ma- 
teer Filling Head” which performs 





the filling operations on Mateer 
electric fillers. This unit handles 
powders, liquids, and viscous prod- 
ucts. The amount of fill ranges from 
1/500 oz. to 10 Ib. at rates up 
to 2 lbs/sec. Circle No. 132. 


Unsupported Thermoplastic Films 


Ludlow *apers, Inc., offers a_ kit 
which contains samples and lists 
characteristics of four new unsup- 
ported thermoplastic films. Through 
a process known as Flex-L, two 
unsupported films, Proplene (a clear, 
high-gloss packaging film made 
from Hercules’ polypropylene resin) 
and Caplene (a strong film made 
from Spencer Chemical Co.'s nylon- 
6) were developed; also through this 
prosess two new foamed products, 
Orthofoam and Metafoam, made from 
low and medium density polyethyl- 
ene respectively, were produced, Cir- 
cle No. 133, 





Conveyor Magnets 


Eriez Mfg. Co. Bulletin B87-1 de- 
scribes its permanent non-electric 
“Magna-Rails.” They are magnet 
strips fastened beneath conveyor 
belts to provide safe, positive hold 
for ferrous parts and containers 
y convey, control, and elevate 
up inclines as steep as 90° Magna- 
Rails are available in 4 models. 
Circle No. 134, 





Paper Products Sample Kit 


Jonesville Paper Tube Corp. offers 
a sample kit of paper, tubes, plugs, 
containers, and protectors packaged 
in a cylindrical paper container. In- 
cluded are plain and printed spiral 
paper tubes, end caps, formed paper 
plugs to seal openings and protect 


threads, die-cut paper parts, tele- 
scopic tubes, etc. Circle No. 135. 
Electronic Checkweigher 

FMC Packaging Machinery Div., 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
recently introduced an_ electronic 
checkweigher that spots 1% weight 
variation at 400 pkgs/min., “on the 
fly.” It is described in a current 
illustrated data sheet. This is a con- 
tinuous motion machine that han- 
dles a wide variety of package 
shapes up to 10” wide by 10” long 
within a weight range of 1 oz. to 
3 lbs. It handles the production 
from one or more packaging ma- 
chines. Circle No. 136. 


Printing On Aluminum Foil 


Cochran Foil Corp. has released a 
brochure describing the various 
methods of laminating, coating, and 
printing of aluminum foil. Foil lam- 
inations and adhesives are discussed, 
as are decorative coatings and the 
effects of the five printing proc- 
esses—gravure, lithography, letter- 
press, silk screen, and flexography 
—on foil. Circle No. 137. 


Automatic Web Control 

Electronic Machine Parts, Inc., has 
an 8-page illustrated brochure list- 
ing operating details and specifica- 
tions for 4 different registration 
control units. They represent com- 
pletely packaged photo-electric cut- 
off and registration control units 
for use on wrapping, bag-making, 
and labeling machines. Circle No. 





Stencil Inks 


Reynolds Inks, Inc., offers informa- 
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The men of our Crossett Technical Ser- 
vice Department are “trouble shooters” 
usually without a target. 

They spend most of their time develop- 
ing the exactly right custom board to fit 
each customer’s need. Our cylinder ma- 
chine production set-up permits the use 
of both hardwood and soft wood pulps 
in controlled position in the sheet. 






CROSSETT 
A DIVISION OF 


GENERAL 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 


CROSSETT ' 414 St. Paul St. 
' 
ARKANSAS i 


SALES OFFICE J. W. Taylor, D. Q. Hodge 


WHAT DOES A TROUBLE SHOOTER SHOOT 


WITH NO TROUBLE IN SIGHT? 





















Engineering the correct board for each 
job stops costly on-the-job trouble before 
it starts, 

If problems do come up in your plant, 
they are our problems, too, A board expert 
from our Technical Service Department 
will be on his way in a matter of hours. 

Head ‘em off at the pass, Wyatt. Mean- 
while, back at the mill — 


PAPER MILLS 
“THE CROSSETT COMPANY 


DALLAS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
H. E. Manner L. J. Walker, D. W. Schwier’ R. J. Lantry, J. T. Allen 
3409 Oak Lawn Ave. 300 West Washington 3732 Lovell Avenue 


CINCINNATI OFFICE 
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New A-C Polyethylene Coating 





v 


CORRUGATED 
CARTON 






NEWS 


WaVaVaVaVaVaVavavavaVavava Va 


See these advantages 
W Sure protection 


WU Saves money for your 
customer 


W Applied with standard 
waxers 


ELIMINATES NEED FOR LINERS 


How? The A-C POLYETHYLENE blend 
is stronger, more durable . . . holds 
down “scratchy” corrugated fibers— 
prevents scratching of highly finished 
appliances, furniture and other mer- 
chandise—and it does not rub off or 
block. 

Now . . . you can sell corrugated 
cartons and spacers that give sure 
protection to your customer’s prod- 
uct without liners! What a sales point! 


December, 1958 


Simply coat with A-C POLYETHY- 
LENE-and-wax blend, using your 
present waxing equipment. 

Result . . 
more saleable carton—you save your 
customers the cost of labor and extra 
liners! Remember — A-C POLYETHY- 
LENE is applied with your present 
working equipment—delivers a pre- 
mium carton. Call or mail coupon 
today for complete details. 


. you have a superior, 


AC Polyethylene 





CAAAARAAALRAL 





V/ 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
Dept. 526-V, 40 Rector Street 
New York 6, New York 


lied 
hemical 


0 Please have a technical representative 
call to demonstrate A-C POLYETHY- 
LENE-wax coating. 

(1 Please mail me information on coat- 
ing board with A-C POLYETHYLENE 





blends. 
Name_____ 


Title 











Company 
Address 





ee State, 











For more information circle No. 246 on Reader Service Card 69 
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tion on spray can-packaged stencil 
inks. Nine colors are available. The 
inks may be used for the stenciling 
of cartons, crates, boxes, and metal 
parts. Water- and weatherproof, 
these stencil inks are particularly 
useful for stenciling such items as 
steel drums. Circle No. 139. 





Cellophane Storage Manual 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
(Inec.) Film Dept., has published a 
16-page storage manual telling how 
to get the best performance from 
cellophane It contains practical 
hints that can be used by operat- 
ing men in the plant who must 
handle cellophane under varying 
climatic conditions. A description of 
du Pont cellophane codes is includ 
ed. Circle No. 140, 


Liquid Drug And Cosmetics Fillers 


ypper & Sons, Ine., Bulletin No 
‘ provides specifications and op- 
erating details for 12 different mod 
els of precision filling machines. 
These are volumetric liquid fillers 
handling vials, bottles, ampules, et« 
They dispense aerosols, biologicals, 
colognes, lotions, perfumes, sprays, 
vitamins, ete. Circle No. 141, 





Top And Bottom Case Sealer 


A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp. of 
fers a 4-page illustrated bulletin 
describing the operating features of 
the Model RA automatic top and 
bottom corrugated case sealer. This 
machine is recommended when it 
is necessary to frequently 
to different size cases that have a 
considerable variation in width. A 
variety of optional equipment is al 
so available such as a case counter, 





change 


carton selectors, strip gluer, et 
Circle No. 142, 

Hopper Feed Conveyors 

Frazier & Son manufactures the 


Whiz-Lifter elevating conveyor that 
is described in a current illustrated 
equipment report. It handles almost 
all types of dry products in a spe 
cially designed interlocking bucket 
traveling in a horizontal plane at 
the point of fill. It features product 
handling in either the horizontal or 
vertical plane. Conveyor buckets are 
available in black iron, stainless 
steel, or Styrene. Specifications and 
diagrams of three different models 
are included. Circle No. 143. 


Closures For Catsup And Ketchup 


Aluminum Company of America 
Closures Div., has just published a 
20-page brochure that explains and 
illustrates the advantages of the 
rolled-on aluminum closure for cat 
sup and ketchup bottles. Called the 
Flavor-Lok cap, it is not preformed 
it is tailormade to its individual 
bottle, compensating for variations 
Circle No. 144. 


in glass tolerances 


Packaging Equipment Financing 
C.LT. Corp. has a folder describing 
the “Pay-As-You-Depreciate 
It is a long-term method of finan 
ing all types of new packaging 
equipment Charts are included 
showing monthly payment sched 
ules for loans of various terms 


Circle No. 145. 


Counter/Batcher For Small Parts 


Electronics offers a_ bulletin 


Post 


Plan.” 





on its new high-speed, automatic 
counter-batcher Model FCB-1. Adapt- 
able to small parts, tablets, hard- 
ware, etc., this portable machine 
counts up to 5,000 parts/sec. Circle 
No. 146. 


Corrugated Shipping Containers 


Gaylord Container Corp., Div. Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., has published a 
four-page folder entitled “Merchan 
dising With Corrugated.” The folder 
includes a wide range of merchan- 
dising type boxes, display shippers, 
and display stands. Circle No, 147. 





Automatic Imprinting Machines 


Van Buskirk & Co., Inc., has a fold- 
er on its line of imprinting ma- 
chines. The flat carton marker, set- 
up carton imprinter, metal container 
imprinter, clutch face imprinter, and 
armature imprinter are pictured and 
described in the folder. These mach- 
ines are completely automatic, are 
geared to high or low speeds accord- 
ing to production line rates, and are 
adjustable to a variety of shapes 
and sizes. Circle No. 148. 








Heavy Duty Marking Machines 


Markem Machine Co. offers informa 
tion on its Model 103A marking ma 
chine especially designed for mak 
ing large imprints on flat surfaces 
or objects such as circular saw 
blades, etc, The machine will mark 
a maximum imprint area of 9” front 
to back by 11” left to right, on 


objects up to 1-1/2” thick. Circle 
No. 149. 

Collapsible Tube Reference 

Wheeling Stamping Co. has a 6 


page, easy-to-use reference for se 
specifying collapsible 
closures and speciali- 
molded tips and 
includes illus 
tables for 


lecting and 
tubes, plastic 
ties, and custom 
caps. The brochure 
trations and stock-size 
general purpose closures, collapsible 
snap-on sifter and liq- 
fitments, and 


tube caps, 
uid dispensing 
specialty items such as two-piece 
dispenser caps, polyethylene eye 
cups, polyethylene applicators, and 
triple-thread caps for dentifrice 
cans. Circle No. 150. 


stock 


Rigid Urethane Foam 


Allied Chemical Corp. has released 
a new booklet giving the latest 
formulations and requirements for 
foamed-in-place applications of rig 
id urethane foam in boats, building 
construction, and thermal insula 
tion. The brochure explains foamed 
in-place uses of closed cell rigid 
urethane foams. A technical data 
sheet listing formulations, storage 
requirements, heat and humidity FS 
ing properties, and methods of pour 
ing and curing of polyester-based 
rigid urethane foam is_ included 
Circle No. 151. 





Shrinkable Transparent Film 


The Dobeckmun Co. offers informa 
tion on its new Saran Wrap-S, a 
shrinkable transparent film for 
packaging fresh frozen poultry, fish, 
cured and processed meats and 
cheeses. To package with the new 
material, the product is placed in 
the shrinkable bag or tube, a vac- 
uum is drawn, and the package is 
clip-sealed. When the filled pack 
age is exposed to heat, the wrap 
shrinks, making a skin-tight pack 
age. Circle No. 152. 





Packaging Machinery Heating Units 


Electric Co. has a 34-page 
catalog on its complete line of 
electric heating units, glue, and 
wax melting pots. Units are manu 
faciured for heating application 
in packaging and sealing equipment 
Circle No. 153. 


Vulcan 


Cottoning Machine 


° released 
a circular on its Model cottoner, 
a machine which places cotton in 
bottles filled with tablets or cap 
sules at speeds up to 100 bot 
tles/min. It can handle bottles up 
to 2%” wide and requires only 
three change parts for varying bot 
tle izes. Circle No. 154. 


The Lakso Co Inc., 





Reusable Inner Packs 


Celotex Corp. has a_ twelve-page 
catalog describing the properties 
and uses of Celotex Industrial Fibre 
Board as an inner pack to brace, 
block, and cushion products of al 
most every shape and weight. Liber 
ally illustrated, the catalog pictures 
inner packs used for aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, and electronic parts. Circle 
No. 155. 


Automatic Weigher & Filler 


Richardson Scale Co. has Bulletin 
H-1 describing its Holm Model SS 
automatic weighing and filling ma 
chine for production packaging of 
free and non-free flowing materials 
The bulletin tells how this bench 
model operates automatically at the 
rate of 18 to 20 weighings/min. 
Specifications for the unit are listed 
and its component parts described 
Circle No. 156. 


Vibrating Screens 


published a 14 
complete 


Syntron Co. has 
page booklet containing 
data and specifications for its line 
of 9 standard model vibrating Griz 
zly Bar screens, 48 sizes of “Con 
centric-Action” vibrating screens, 7 
feeder models, 20 stand- 
pulley” vibrating 
model electro 

screens and 


screening 
ard “unbalanced 
screens, 4 standard 

magnetic vibrating 
Shaker screens. Circle No. 157. 


Make-Your-Own Plastic Vials 


Celluplastic Corp bulletin 
describing a do-it-yourself packag 
ing material for making small plas 
tic vials Useful particularly for 
packaging samples, the process in- 
volves clipping plastic tubing to 
whatever size is desired and fitting 
the open ends with plastic plugs 
Tubing is available in lengths up 
to 18%” and in diameter ranging 
from *%” to %”. Circle No. 158. 


otters a 


Tablet Filling Machine 


Ss. Automatic Box Machinery Co 
is offering an information sheet on 
its Model TBS, a straight line, fully 
automatic tablet and pill counter 
and filler. It will count any number 
(odd or even) into bottles, cartons, 
boxes, and other rigid containers 
Changeover of count, container, or 
product can be made quickly. Modi 
fications allow its use for either 
large volume speed packaging or 
for packaging many different shapes 
and sizes in different containers 
Circle No. 159. 


U. S 


Side Handle Multiwall Bag 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. has lit 
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erature on its new multiwall ship- 
ping bag with double side handle. 
The bags are used in product pack- 
aging for 50 lb. capacities. The in- 
novation is said to make loaded 
bags easier to carry and permits 
controlled pouring. Circle No. 160. 





Fabricating Facilities 


Taylor Fibre Co. has released a 12- 
page booklet entitled “why,’ which 
describes through text and photos 
the facilities of its Pennsylvania and 
California fabricating divisions, 


which produce laminated plastic and 
vuleanized fibre parts. Circle No 
161. 


Wide-Range Laboratory Bath 


American Instrument Co., Inc., offers 
Constant Temperature Catalog 500 
in which its new dual purpose, wide- 
range laboratory bath is described. 
The unit can be used as a controlled 
constant temperature bath or for 
circulating controlled-temperature 
liquids through external apparatus 
such as condensers and water-jack- 
eted mixers. The bath contains both 
refrigerating and heating elements, 
and has a temperature range of 
from -29° C. to 71° C. It is said 
to be ideally suited for cooling wa 
ter for X-ray and other photogra 
phic film processing, providing cool 
ing water for low temperature vis 
cometer tests, ete. Circle No. 162, 


Edge Protection 


Flex-O-Lators, Inc., offers samples 
and complete specifications for a 
recently developed cushioning mate- 
rial designed especially for protect 

ing sharp, breakable, or easily chip 

ped edges of items. Called Edg-Pak, 
the material slips over all kinds of 


edges, steel strapping or tubing and 
is held in place by its cushioned 
inner spring construction. It can be 
used on edges up to 3/4” thick 


The material can be ordered in 
specified pre-cut lengths or in rolls, 
and is is reusable. Circle No. 163. 


Pressure Sensitive Labels 


Pee Cee Tape & Label Co. has re 
leased a new catalog of its self 
adhesive labels. Mounted on flat 
sheets, these pressure-sensitive la- 
bels may be written or stamped be- 
fore label application. Over 65 stock 
label designs are available, Circle 
No. 164. 


Bag Packaging Equipment 


Black Products Co. has a data sheet 
on its Black Diamond airflow valve 
bag packer, a unit which makes use 
of the fluidizing principle of con 
veying material. Also available in 
the Airflow line are machines for 
the packing of free flowing, dry 
granular, and powdered materials. 
These units handles bags weighing 
from 25 lb. to 100 Ib. packed weight. 
Circle No. 165. 


Self-Sealing Barrier Material 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. has 
a technical data bulletin on Green 
Core Super Cloth Rap. This is a 
greaseproof, waterproof, flexible, 
self-adhering barrier material con- 
sisting of cloth, greaseproof film, 
and compounded microcrystalline 
wax, It meets MS MIL-B-121A. The 
results of eleven test specifications 
for this material are included. Cir- 
cle No. 166, 
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Non-Toxic PVC Stabilizer 


Ferro Corp. has saniples, complete 
data sheets, and prices available for 
Ferro 763, a non-toxic, U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration-accepted 
stabilizer developed for use in poly 
vinyl chloride food packaging ma 
terials. It is said to be especially 
useful where long term heat stabil- 
ity is required. It is recommended 
for calendaring, extrusions, and 
plastisols. Ferro 763 is a white paste 
compound with a specific gravity of 
1.00 and a bulking value of 0.175 
gal/lb. It may be used at operating 
temperatures of 365° F. to 385° 
F. Circle No. 167. 


Bottle Inspection Machine 


Mayer Production Engineers, Inc., 
offers information on its Twin-Beam 
bottle inspection machine, Recent 
improvements on this machine in- 
clude an automatic bottle gate 
which allows only rejected bottles 
to be discharged from the convey- 
or; electronic indexing; time delay 
ejection control, and accumulating 
table and guides for smoother dis- 
charge of rejected bottles. Circle 
No. 168. 


Versatile Wrappers 


Crompton & Knowles has published 
an 8-page bulletin that describes 4 
models of its wrappers. They wrap 
round, oblong, oval, square, or ir- 
regularly shaped products, either 
hard or soft. These units handle 
cellophane, glassine, plastic films, 
and paper. Speeds range up to 140 
wraps/min. Circle No. 169, 


Flexible Film Packaging 


Print-A-Tube Co. has issued a Pack- 
aging Machinery Manual for use in 
conjunction with polyethylene-coat- 
ed films. The properties of six dif- 
ferent poly-coated films, their spe- 
cifications, and prices are given. 
Also included are photographs and 
descriptions of a number of pack- 
aging machines especially designed 
for use with poly-coated films. Cir- 
cle No. 170. 
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sell it to management, by Keith N. Stought. 

Reduction in packaging costs through “value 
analysis,” by Bernard F. Major. 

Information, Use of. Three-part packaging sys- 
tem pays off, by Stanley E. Farnham. 

Legal Aspects of Package Weight Control. 
Realistic policies on package weight con- 
trol, by W. G. Hoskins. 

Management, Packaging. Developing facilities 
for sterile products packaging, by N. C. 
Kirsch. 
economical 

Nick Stuffer. 


a packaging 


approach leads _ to 
standardization, by 


Engineering 
packaging 

Evaluating the performance of 
line, by C. C. Sutton. 


Factors affecting packaging line speed, by 


F. P. Kessler. 
How 

manufacturing 

Culligan. 


packaging information flows through a 
organization, by Duane O. 


How we teach package engineering on the 


job, by K. R. Marvin. 


clean pays maintenance 


J. Bruckner. 


Keeping machinery 
dividends, by C. 


Know your program, then sell it to manage- 


ment, by Keith N. Stought. 
Packaging group pays off: New operation suc- 
ceeds. 
Packaging management: The case for separate 
departments, by Lee H. Wellock. 
Packaging’s part in the National Defense Ex- 
Charles A. Lewis. 


installing, and maintaining a pack- 
line area, by Carr H. Parsons. 


ecutive Reserve, by 
Planning, 
aging 
A practical approach to a weight-control pro- 


gram, by John E. Reynolds 


control of container components, b 


A. Smith. 


Quality 
B. R. 


Realistic policies on package weight control, 


by W. G. Hoskins. 


Reduction in packaging costs through “value 
analysis,” by Bernard F, Major. 


Technique of developing “one-shot” deal pack 
aging on a production line basis, by B. J. 
Pettibone. 

Three-part packaging system pays off, by S. 
E. Farnham. 

What high speeds demand of folding cartons, 
by W. S. Romney. 
Wheeling and dealing: 
deal type operations, by 
and J. Leland Smith. 


mechanize our 
W. Smith 


Let’s 
Leslie 


Personnel. How multiwall bag lines attain high- 
lower cost, by Jerold 


er production at 
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Vaughn. 

How we teach package engineering on the 
job, by K. R. Marvin. 

Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 
ages, by Robert F. Dale. 

Keeping machinery clean pays 
dividends, by C. J. Bruckner. 

Making a new packaging line fit into an exist- 
ing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. 

Packaging management: The case for separate 
departments, by Lee H. Wellock. 

Let’s 

Leslie W. 


maintenance 


mechanize our 


Smith 


Wheeling and dealing: 
deal type operations, by 
and J. Leland Smith. 

Purchasing. Printing of collapsible tubes, by 
Mark K. Dresden. 

Reduction in packaging costs through “value 
analysis,” by Bernard F Major. 

What high speeds demand of folding cartons, 
by W. L. Romney. 


MATERIALS 

Adhesives. Analyzing the adhesion operation, 
by Frank C. Campins and Daniel Siegel 

Adhesives, Hot Melt. Faster setting adhesives 
boost production line speeds, by Thomas 
Flanagan. 

Boxboard. What high speeds demand of fold- 
ing cartons, by W. L. Romney. 

Caps, Metal. Quality control of container com- 
ponents, by B. R. A. Smith. 

Cellophane. Effect of packaging on keeping 
quality of frozen bread and sponge cake, 
by J. D. Winter and S. R. Trantanella. 

Realistic policies on package weight control, 
by W. G. Hoskins. 

Typical packaging line problems with prefab- 
ricated film bags by W. R. Fieroh. 

Corrugated Board, Engineering approach leads 
to economical packaging standardization, by 
Nick Stuffer. 

Cushioning. How to locate optimum placement 
of cushioning for liquids in glass containers, 
by A. C. Beardsell and J. J. Kipnees. Part I 

Part II 
Part Ill 
elimi- 


effi- 


Simple package for switches 
breakage, increases production 
P. Schumacher. 


mercury 
nates 
ciency, by S. 

Film. Inspire your workers to produce effective 
packages, by Robert F. Dale. 

Films, Stretchable. Correcting the 
package defects, by Lawrence E. 


causes of 

Eisen. 

Flexible Packaging Developing and operating 
in-line printing of packages, by William L. 
Jaeger. 

adhesion oper- 


Daniel 


Foil, Aluminum. Analyzing th« 
ation, by Frank C. Campins 
Siegel. 


and 


Effect of packaging on keeping quality of 
frozen bread and sponge cake, by J. D. 
Winter and S. R. Trantanella. 

Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 
ages, by Robert F. Dale. 

Interior Packing. How packaging information 
flows through a manufacturing organization, 
by Duane O, Culligan. 


Reducing the nmaber of packaging items for 
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Month 

automatic washers. June 
Laminations. Inspire your workers to produce 

effective packages, by Robert F. Dale. December 
Linings, Container. Do you know enough about 

your product to choose the right lining for 

its container? November 
Materials. Taking a “new look” at our odor, 

flavor transfer problems, by S. F. Brock- 

ington. January 
Nails. Nails and their characteristics in boxes 

and crates, by L. O. Anderson. April 
Nitrogen. Nitrogen: A propellant for pressur- 

ized packages, by Morris J. Root. May 
Overwraps. Evaluating the performance of a 

packaging line, by C. C. Sutton. May 
Paper. Analyzing the adhesion operation, by 

F. C. Campins and Daniel Siegel. March 
Developing and operating the in-line printing 

of packages, by William L. Jaeger. January 
Effect of packaging on keeping quality of fro- 

zen bread and sponge cake, by J. D. Winter 

and S. R. Trantanella. August 
Polyester Film. A new polyester film, by Paul 

J. Vaughan. : November 
Polyethylene Effect of packaging on keeping 

quality of frozen bread and sponge cake, 

by J. D. Winter and S. R. Trantanella. August 
Permeability of plastic bottle materials, by 

A. R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. January 


Polyethylene density: Yardstick of  classifica- 
tion and performance, by K. A. Kaufmann 
and John Morris. September 








Month Page 
Polystyrene. Testing of molded styrene for 
packaging applications, by Bennett Nathan- 


son. ; October 54 
Polystyrene Film. A close look at polystyrene 
film, by R. J. McCormick Part I June 21 
Part II July 23 
Propellants, Package. Nitrogen: A propellant 
for pressurized packages, by Morris J. Root. May 28 


Tape. Technique of developing “one-shot” deal 

packaging on a production line basis, by 

B. J. Pettibone. March 21 
Wadding, Cellulose. Getting wrap effective- 

ness without actual wrapping, by Walter A. 

Pisarski. ’ ; September 46 


Wood. Factors affecting modern wood package 
engineering, by Olive Salembier. February 50 
PRODUCTION LINE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


Bag Filling. Typical packaging line problems 
with prefabricated film bags, by W. R. 


Fieroh. August 52 
Caps and Capping. Developing facilities for 

sterile products packaging, by N. C. Kirsch. March 28 
Making a new packaging line fit into an ex- 

isting plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. April 80 
Cartoning. Making a new packaging line fit 

into an existing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. April 30 
Practical pointers to packaging line efficiency, 

by Sam E. Noble. December 31 
Cleaning. Keeping machinery clean pays main- 

tenance dividends, by C. J. Bruckner. April 60 


Closures. Look at other factors, too, when 





SUS-RAP ron reacs propucrs 


SUS-RAP is produced in widths, slot sizes, and various 
strength qualities to ECONOMICALLY package YOUR 
product... 


Exclusive VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL suspension safeguards 
your product both in and out of its shipping carton 


SUS-RAP is engineered to your product ond pretested by N.S.T. procedures 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND SAMPLES 


— 


| Laboratory Developed and Tested Packaging | Developed and Tested | Laboratory Developed and Tested Packaging | 


VANAHT COMPANY , INC. 955 S. Water Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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PACKAGING 


MODEL A PAK KING 


Metric-Flow Filler: New 
patented stream-flow me- 
tering accurately meas- 
ures milligrams, grams, 
ounces. In capacity rang- 
es 1/10 gram to 2 oz. 
and 1/8 oz. to 10 oz. or 
1 Ib. at speeds up to 150 
per minute. For coffees, 
teas, spices, drugs, insec- 
ticides, grated cheese, 
flours—virtually any dry 
free-flowing material. 
Special adaptations have 
two discharge spouts for 
double production, ram 
pressure fill or bulk and 
finish loading. 

























Write for descriptive Catalog No. 55 on 
this and other WEIGH RIGHT low-cost, 
better-performing tools of packaging. 





WEIGH RIGHT AUTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 


JOLIET - ILLINOIS + U.S A 
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Month 
November 65 


Page 
choosing a lining. 


Coding. Providing equipment to code-mark 


cases in limited space, by W. S. Madden. May 46 
Cottoning. Making a new packaging line fit 
into an existing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. April 30 


Decompressing. Getting wrap effectiveness 
without actual wrapping, by Walter A. Pi- 
sarski. September 16 

Factors affecting 


P. Kessler. 


Downtime Measurement. 
packaging line speed, by F. 
Filling. 


paste-wax 


September 19 


year-around 
Joseph 


makes 
practical, by 


Cooling tunnel 
packaging 


Petrancosta. October 48 
Developing and operating the in-line printing 

of packages, by W. L. Jaeger. January 15 
Look at other factors, too, when choosing a 

lining November 65 
Making a new packaging line fit into an exist- 

ing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. April 30 
Mechanization of semi-automatic bottle filling, 

by K. H. Pennington. August 28 


control, 
November 16 


Realistic policies on package weight 


by W. G. Hoskins. 


Heat Sealing Correcting the causes of pack- 


age defects, by L. E. Eisen. July 44 
Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 

ages, by Robert F. Dale. December 42 
Typical packaging line problems with prefab- 

ricated film bags, by W. R. Fieroh. August 52 
Labeling. Making a new packaging line fit 

into an existing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. April 30 
Lubrication. Keeping machinery clean pays 





Month 


maintenance dividends, by C. J. Bruckner. April 
Overwrapping. Correcting the causes of pack- 

age defects, by L. E. Eisen. July 
Packaging Line Operations. Factors affecting 

packaging line speed, by F. P. Kessler. September 
Packaging management: The case for separate 

departments, by Lee H. Wellock. July 
Planning, installing, and maintaining a pack- 

aging line area, by C. H. Parsons. February 
Typical packaging line problems with prefab- 

ricated film bags, by W. R. Fieroh. August 
Wheeling and dealing: Let’s mechanize our 

deal type operations, by L. W. Smith and 

J. L. Smith. June 
Printing. Developing and operating the in-line 

printing of packages, by W. L. Jaeger. January 
Product Cooling. Cooling tunnel makes year- 

around paste-wax packaging practical, by 

Joseph Petrancosta. October 
Packaging Line Techniques. Cooling tunnel 

makes year-around paste-wax packaging 

practical, by Joseph Petrancosta. October 
Correcting the causes of package defects, by 

L. E. Eisen. July 


Developing and operating the in-line printing 
of packages, by W. L. Jaeger. 
leads to 


January 


Engineering approach economical 


packaging standardization, by Nick Stuffer. January 
Evaluating the performance of a _ packaging 

line, by C. C. Sutton. May 
Getting wrap effectiveness without actual wrap- 

ping, by W. A. Pisarski. September 





fill all types of 
SEMI-LIQUIDS 
and 
SEMI-SOLIDS 
with 









FILLING MACHINES 
and get many outstanding benefits 


You can fill foods, dairy products, cosmetics, drugs, lubricants and 
chemicals with GEYER filling machines and get these outstanding 
benefits: greater accuracy of fill, faster changeover from one size 
container to another, the handling of any type container, ease of 
cleaning and long, trouble-free life. Leaders in many different indus- 
tries using GEYER equipment get these benefits every day. 











To make sure your containers are free from foreign matter when filled, use 
the GEYER ROLL-OVER CLEANER. It removes glass pieces, dust and dirt from con- 
tainers by inverting them 180 degrees and cleaning by air blast. This roll-over 
method is safety insurance for any packer because it assures positive cleaning. 
Speeds are from 40 to 2°0 containers per minute. 








GEYER equipment is available in any size to meet your need. Write or 
call for details. 


THE FILLER MACHINE CO. 


the original builder of Philadelphia piston fillers 
10 PENN AVE., ROCKLEDGE, PHILA. 11, PA. 
Pligrim 5-0170 
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Bag Sealing and Header Applying Machine 
automatically seals bags 
and applies labels at speeds 
TCA mc 


=. 


a 





_ 


an, Peters Model L-2 Bag Sealing and 
Header Applying Machine receives filled 
gusset-type cellophane bags from pack- 
ing conveyor, times them into machine, 
tucks gusset, applies header or label, 
heat-seals bag and label, and discharges 
completed package—one of many high- 
speed, cost cutting packaging machines 
described in Peters literature—yours on 
request. 


Fa ~ J 
7” letowr “\ 
/ engineers show \ 
you how Peters \ 
; canhelpyou | 
1 doabetter , 
\ jobfaster— , 
\ and at lower 7 
\, Ge 
~ — 


For 60 yeors originotors and builders 
of high speed automatic packaging and 
bakery machines 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


4102 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iii 
All Phones: LOngbeach 1-9000 


Peter. 
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How multiwall bag lines attain higher produc 
tion at lower cost, by Jerold Vaughan. 

How tiny rollers prevent corrugated box dam- 
age, avoid use of extra pads in boxes. 


I ook at 


lining. 


other factors, too, when choosing a 


Making a new packaging line fit into an exist- 
ing plant, by C. F. Schokmiller. 

Packaging group pays off: New operation suc- 
ceeds. 

Practical pointers to packaging line efficiency, 
by Sam E. Noble. 


Providing equipment to code-mark cases in 


limited space, by W. S. Madden. 

Reducing the number of packaging items fo 
automatic washers. 

Simple device equalizes case packaging work- 
load, saves packers from counting cans. 

Simple package for mercury switches elimi- 
nates breakage, increases production effi- 
ciency, by S. P. Schumacher. 

Technique of developing “one-shot” deal pack- 
aging on a production line basis, by B. J. 
Pettibone. 

Printing. Printing of collapsible tubes, by M. 
K. Dresden. 


Quality Control. A practical approach to a 


weight control program, by John E. Reyn- 
olds. Part I 
Part II 


Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 
ages, by Robert F. Dale. 
Quality control of 
B. R. A. Smith. 

Unscrambling. Practical pointers to packaging 
line efficiency, by Sam E. Noble. 

Weight control of packages. A practical ap- 
proach to a weight control program, by 
John E. Reynolds. Part I 

Part II 


container components, by 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Design, Structural and Functional. Factors af- 
fecting modern wood package engineering, 
by Olive Salembier. 

Engineering. Correcting the causes of package 
defects, by L. E. Eisen. 

Developing and operating the in-line printing 
of packages, by W. L. Jaeger. 

Engineering approach leads to economical pack- 
aging standardization, by Nick Stuffer. 
Factors affecting modern wood package engi- 

neering, by Olive Salembier. 

How to locate optimum placement of cushion- 
ing for liquids in glass containers, by A. C. 
Beardsell and J. J. Kipnees. Part I 

How we teach package engineering on the job, 
K. H. Marvin. 

Know your program, then sell it to manage- 
ment, by K. N. Stought. 

Packaging group pays off: New operation suc- 
ceeds. 


Planning, installing, and maintaining a packag- 
ing line, by C. H. Parsons. 

Pro’s and con’s of constant and intermittent mo- 
tions in automatic packaging machines, by 
R. F. 

Providing equipment to code-mark cases in 
limited space, by Wayne S. Madden. 
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Reducing the number of packaging items for 
automatic washers. 

Simple package for mercury switches eliminates 
breakage, increases production efficiency, by 
S. P. Schumacher. 

Technique of developing “one-shot” deal pack- 
aging on a production line basis, by B. J. 
Pettibone. 

mechanize our 

W. Smith and 


Wheeling and dealing: Let’s 
deal type operations, by L. 
J. L. Smith. 

Equipment Development. Cooling tunnel 
makes year-around paste-wax packaging prac- 
tical, by Joseph Petrancosta. 

Machinery. Correcting the causes of package 
defects, by L. E. Eisen. 


Factors affecting packaging line speed, by F. P. 
Kessler. be 

Pro’s and con’s of constant and intermittent 
motions in automatic packaging machines, by 
R. F. Windstrup. 

Wheeling and dealing: Let’s mechanize 
deal type operations, by L. W. Smith and 
J. L. Smith. 

Machinery Maintenance. Keeping machinery 
clean pays maintenance dividends, by C. J 
Bruckner. ; 

Machine Testing. A practical approach to a 
weight-control program, by J. E. Reynolds. 

Part I 
Part II 

Odor and Flavor Transfer Taking a “new look” 
at our odor, flavor transfer problems, by S. F. 
Brockington. 


our 


Packaging Line Layout. Developing facilities 
for sterile products packaging, by N. C. 
Kirsch. 

Planning, installing, and maintaining a pack- 
aging line area, by C. H. Parsons. 

Performance Requirements. Printing of collap- 
sible tubes, by M. K. Dresden. 

Permeability Permeability of plastic bottle ma- 
terials, by A. R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Permeation effects of bottle size and weight, 
by A. R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Research and Development. Analyzing the ad- 
hesion operation, by F. C. Campins and Dan- 
iel Siegel. 

A close look at polystyrene film, by R. J. Mc- 
Cormick. Part I 

Part II 


Cooling tunnel makes year-around paste-wax 
packaging practical, by Joseph Petrancosta. 

Developing facilities for sterile products pack- 
aging, by N. C. Kirsch. 

Do you know enough about your product to 
choose the right lining for its container? 

Evaluating the performance of a packaging 
line, by C. C. Sutton. 

Faster setting adhesives boost production line 
speeds, by Thomas Flanagan. 

How to locate optimum placement of cushion- 
ing for liquids in glass containers, by A. C. 
Beardsell and J. J. Kipnees. Part 1 

Part II 
Part III 


Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 
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ages, by Robert F. Dale. 
Look at other factors, too, when choosing a 
lining. ‘ 

Looking at physical principles that explain 
packaging tests, by Martin S. Peterson. 
Nails and their characteristics in 

crates, by L. O. Anderson. 


A new polyester film, by P. J. Vaughan. 


boxes and 


Nitrogen: A propellant for pressurized pack- 
ages, by M. J. Root. 

Permeability of plastic bottle materials, by A. 
R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Permeation effects of bottle size and weight, 
by A. R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Polyethylene density: Yardstick of classification 
and performance, by K. A. Kaufmann and 
John Morris. 

A practical approach to a weight control pro- 
gram, by J. E. Reynolds. Part I 

Part II 

Simple package for mercury switches eliminates 
breakage, increases production efficiency, by 
S. P. Schumacher. 

Taking a “new look” at our odor, flavor transfer 
problems, by S. F. Brockington. 

Testing of molded styrene for packaging appli- 
cations, by Bennett Nathanson. 

Using a calculator to compute box strength. 

Sampling. A practical approach to a weight- 
control program, by John E. Reynolds. 

Part I 

Quality control of container components, by 

B. R. A. Smith. 
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for speeds 
up to75 


time-saver 
cuts hand- 
cartoning 
costs 70%. 
Stull only 


$2675 


MODEL 50 TUCK-O-MAT 


Let our representative show you 


cartons per 
minute, this 


semi-automatic 








BIVANS CORPORATION 


2431 DALLAS ST., LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF. 





Distributed by New Jersey Machine Corp. 
Hoboken, Cincinnati, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Specifications Engineering approach leads to 
economical packaging standardization, by 
Nick Stuffer. 

How packaging 
manufacturing 
Culligan. 


information flows through a 
organization, by Duane O. 


Inspire your workers to produce effective pack- 
ages, by Robert F. Dale. 
Packaging group pays off: New operation suc- 
ceeds. 
Tests and Testing. A close look at polystyrene 
film, by R. J. McCormick. Part I 
Part Il 


Effect of packaging on keeping quality of frozen 
bread and sponge cake, by J. D. Winter 
and §S. R. Trantanella. 

Factors affecting modern wood package engi- 
neering, by Olive Salembier. 

Faster setting adhesives boost production line 
speeds, by Thomas Flanagan. 

How packaging information flows through a 
manufacturing organization, by Duane O. 
Culligan. 

How to locate optimum placement of cushion- 
ing for liquids in glass containers, by A. C. 
Beardsell and J. J. Kipnees. Part I 

Part II 
Part III 

Know your program, then sell it to manage- 
ment, by Keith N. Stought. 

Looking at physical principles that explain 
packaging tests, by Martin S. Peterson. 

Nitrogen: A propellant for pressurized pack- 
ages, by M. J. Root. 

Permeability of plastic bottle materials, by A. 
R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Permeation effects of bottle size and weight, 
by A. R. Nielsen and E. J. Temple. 

Polyethylene density: Yardstick of classification 
and performance, by K. A. Kaufmann and 
John Morris. 


Realistic policies on package weight control, by 


W. G. Hoskins. 


Taking a “new look” at our odor, flavor trans- 


fer problems, by S. F. Brockington. 


Testing of molded styrene for packaging appli- 


cations, by Bennett Nathanson. 


Using a calculator to compute box strength. 
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1958 articles available free 


We have free copies available of most of our 1958 


articles. Among the many reprints on hand are: 


A close look at polystyrene film, by R. J. Mc- 


Cormick 


Reduction in packaging costs through “value 


analysis,” by B. F. Major 


Quality control of container components by 


B. R. A. Smith 


Write our Reader Service Department for copies of these 


or any other articles you need. 


PACKAGE engineering 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Our classified advertising section is 
intended for use by those wishing 
to buy or sell used packaging 
equipment, to employ packaging 
personnel, seek such employment, 
offer or seek business opportunities. 
It is not available for general ad- 
vertising. Terms: Cash with order. 
Rates: $30.00 per column inch or 
fraction thereof. If boxed, add $30.- 
00 to base rate for copy. As guide 
in figuring space requirements, al- 
low 40 characters per line, 9 lines 
per inch. Include reply address. 
Closing date: 1st of month preced- 
ing date of publication. 


EA NE SE EET 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Representatives Wanted—To handle line of 
tanks for heating tar, pitch, asphalt, wax, 
and plastic, dip tanks for metal parts clean- 
ing, etc., U/L approved. Established accts. 
Good commission. D. C. Cooper Co., 1467 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. Telephone: 
HA-7-8046. 





Wanted—Experienced packaging machine 
salesman between 30-40. Excellent opportuni- 
ty, Florida location. Give all information in 
first letter. Replies held confidential. Write 
James L. Neal. A-B-C Packaging Machine 
Corp., Tarpon Springs, Florida. 





Representatives Wanted—To handle line of 
well-known metal cleaning and preservation 
tanks, silica gel, etc. Calling on aircraft and 
missile mfgrs. California, Ohio, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, good commission. D. C. 
Cooper Co., 1467 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Illinois. Telephone: HA-7-8046. 


FOR SALE 








For Sale—Sewing machine; Union Special tape 
closure machine with adjustable stand and 
traveling table. Richardson Bag Scale; semi- 
automatic. Link Belt augers, some new. Roller 
conveyor sections, 10 foot long. Please reply 
to Organic Compost Corporation, Germantown, 
Wisconsin. Telephone: Flagstone 4-7000. 





For Sale—Bowser Volumeter automatic filling 
line used only one season for packaging one 
gallon antifreeze cans. Cost $2,300.00 new. 
Will sacrifice for $600.00. Reply to I-Sis Chem- 
icals, Inc., P. O. Box 685, Springdale, Conn. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wanted—Machinery and equipment. Fillers, 
cappers, pumps, conveyors, labelers, tanks, 
storage and mixing, kettles, mixers. Furnish 
complete details. Write, wire or telephone 
to Ace Processing Company, 6828 South Ken- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, Museum 
4-3380. 


Please note our new classified advertis- 
ing rates, effective Jan., 1959. 


December, 1958 
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do nothing but pack the paper in- 
serts into the cartons. And the fifth 
girl handles packing of the ship- 
ping containers. Should we elimi- 
nate the paper inserts, we could 
run the line with three persons, 
but we feel it is an absolute neces- 
sity to supply printed instructions 
to the customers. 


Practical pointers 
to packaging line 
efficiency 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Line Requires Five Operators 


This line requires five girls to 
operate it. One handles the un- 
scrambler and attends the filler, 
capper, and labeler. The next one 
oversees the carton set-up machine 
and automatic cartoning. Two girls 


Acknowledgements 


Much credit is due R. D. Klein, gen- 
eral superintendent, and C. T. Martin, 
chief engineer, who are responsible for 
making these operations possible. (End) 
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What we think 


Each packaging organization 
has its own special job to do 


T he time is past due for each of the three leading 
groups in the packaging field to (1) bring its own 
goals and activities into sharper focus, and (2) work 
much more closely with the other two groups. Pack- 
aging Institute, American Management Association, 
and Society of Packaging and Handling Engineers 
(the new name of SIPMHE) should be doing more 
effective work in their respective spheres. And since 
any organization is merely the reflection of its mem- 
bership, all of us in packaging must help these groups 
make the most of their opportunities. 

Up to now there has been too much groping for 
direction. Packaging Institute has a remarkable galaxy 
of talent within its superb network of technical com- 
mittees. We think it should stick to its knitting of a 
closer network of technical and operational packaging 
activities. It should not decimate its forces by its 
forays into, say, merchandising and package surface 
design. Let there be no tampering with its technical 
operations. 

American Management Association is an acknowl- 
edged leader of management education for men in 
business. It can make contributions of incalculable 
value to packaging by approaching the subject from 
a management point of view. It has no business trying 
to get into the technical operations sort of thing so 
ably covered by Packaging Institute committees. 

In fairness to AMA, we must say that its clinics and 
technical programs have been of great value. Those 
we attended were handled with skill. But such pro- 
grams tended to take AMA off the reservation. For a 
while we feared its successes in technical programs 
might lure it into dissipating its efforts by thin-spread- 
ing. Now, however, AMA appears to be getting back 
into the main stream of its fine management educa- 
tion activities. 

Similarly, we think that the Society of Packaging 
and Handling Engineers must plot its own course. 
It has done much to promulgate professionalization 
among packaging engineers, and deserves great credit 
for focusing attention on structural and functional 
packaging—especially of the non-consumer kind. But 






SPHE has no business inviting merchandising and 
package surface design experts to its platforms. 

Lest anyone think we place too narrow an interpre- 
tation on any group’s service to its members, we must 
emphasize that each group has an obligation to 
broaden the background of its members. But this 
broadening must be within a well-defined purview 
in each group. 

We are tired of attending some Packaging Institute 
function and hearing out-in-the-hall conversations 
about what AMA might be doing. We no longer want 
to hear any speculative mutterings about PI among 
those attending an AMA function. And let us have no 
more murmurings by SPHE folks about what the 
other groups might do—or think. 


It’s time the leaders talk things over 

We wish that we could get each group’s top elective 
officers and its chief executive (i.e.. paid) officer to sit 
around some table and develop a better basis of un- 
derstanding. And emphatically we are not suggesting 
the chiefs of these groups closet themselves merely to 
carve up the packaging field into three convenient 
parts. What we do urge is that each group recognize 
the special qualifications of the other two and see 
how they complement its own unique ability to con- 
tribute to packaging. 

Our fast-moving technical and operational packag- 
ing field can no longer afford the luxury of indecisive 
organizations. It is the fault of all of us that these 
groups are not following clear-cut programs. We can- 
not blame either the elective councils or the paid 
officers when we as groups fail to interpret our needs 
and desires to them. Once we recognize that each 
organization has a special part to play, we are on 
the right track. 

Maybe what we need is some sort of federation of 
packaging organizations. Such a plan would have 
many advantages. In the meantime, let’s get started by 
getting together the top people in each group so that 
we may (1) settle the broad outlines of the purpose 
of each group; (2) recognize the value of specializa- 
tion without dissipation of effort, and (3) insist that 
each group quit worrying about the other two and 
proceed with its own job. 


Cr. 


Editor 
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“VISQUEEN film makes a ‘Cracker Jack’ package! 


Saves us money. Gives us higher quality bags." 


“Our switch to VISQUEEN ‘q’ film gave us a low initial cost. We have far less breakage, 
too. Put together, these two savings have cut our packaging cost considerably. 
“The superior clarity of VISQUEEN ‘q’ film completely discloses the eye-catching, sales- 
generating qualities of Campfire marshmallows and Cracker Jack popping corn. 


“Vivid color printing—the best we've ever had—with no smudging or blurring, was 
another advantage we got with VISQUEEN film. 


““We make 40 bags per minute on each of our Hayssen Compak machines, which seam 
the VISQUEEN film sheet and heat-seal the filled bags. Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee; Color 
Wrap Company, Cicero, Illinois; and CelluCraft, New Hyde Park, New York, supply 
VISQUEEN film to Cracker Jack Co.” 
Steven J. Bauer 
Purchasing Agent 
Cracker Jack Co. 


Write now for information or use the request tag below. 


VISQUEEN /i/m—/irst and foremost polyethylene film. 
A product of the long experience and outstanding research of 
information request tag PLASTICS DIVISION 
. VISKING COMPANY Division of 
YQuuw 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Trade Mark In Canada: VISKING COMPA NY DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE CANADA 
LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. 


UNION 


. : 
Pees §=Corporation. 


clip this taga—2PE-12 . 
attach to letterhead, mail. VISQUEEN, VISKING and UNION CARBIDE are registered trademarks 


of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Why General Mills chose 


Robo-Wrap for Pick-A-Pack 


This new Robo-Wrap at General Mills’ Chicago plant will soon be 
joined by 2 more machines—because it has been proved that Robo- 
Wrap increases the efficiency and economy of their packaging operation. 
The Robo-Wrap forms, fills and seals pillow packages. Under produc- 
tion line conditions at General Mills, the Robo-Wrap cruises at 100 
bags a minute and can run at 120...it provides a better seal and 
fewer rejects even at these high speeds because its unique hand-over- 
hand action holds jaws in sealing position for a longer time . . . it mini- 
mized work stoppages due to torn paper roll stock because the com- 
bination mechanical and hydraulic jaws exert a strong, jerk-free pull 
. . it is easily adaptable to handle a variety of other products. 
Robo-Wrap packages in cellophane, paper, poly, plastic or laminates. 
See how it can answer your needs for speed, dependability, easy mainte- 
nance and adaptability. 


Write for Illustrated Robo-Wrap Foider 


that demonstrates features and advantages im- 
portant to you. 


Photo shows hand-over-hand sealing action. 
Lower jaws, now disengaged, start to go up and 
pass on the outside of still-engaged pair of jaws. 


Robo-Wrap versatility permits many different 
feeding arrangements. At General Mills, there 
is a volumetric feeder leading from storage hop- 
per supplied from floor above. 


General Mills Pick-A-Pack Package offers five 
tasty breakfast foods—Wheaties, Cheerios, Kix, 
Trix, and Sugar Jets—in one attractive carton. 
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